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os years ago a man by the name of 
Sumner visited Europe. Upon his return he 
lectured upon his observations of continental 
schools. He concluded his New York address 
7 with the following admoni- 
Pay Without tion which is as significant 
Grumbling now as it was then: 

“If there be any moral to the tale I have told, it 
may be summed up in a few words,—Pay your school 
tax without grumbling; it is the cheapest premium 
of insurance on your property. You are educating 
those who are to make laws for yourselves and your 
children. In this State you are educating those who 
are to elect your judges. Build more school-houses, 
they will spare you the building of more jails. Re- 
member that the experiment of other countries shows 
that the development of free and extended education 
has been followed by public and private prosperity; 
that financial success and political tranquility have 
blessed the lands which have recognized its impor- 
tance. Remember that education without freedom is 
barren in its results,—that freedom without the edu- 
cation of the moral sentiments soon runs into anarchy 
and despotism,—and that liberty, ever vigilant her- 
self, demands ceaseless vigilance in her votaries—lib- 
erty will not linger long in those lands where her 
twin-sister knowledge is neglected.” 


Our educational pioneers saw the close con- 
nection between schools and the fundamentals 
of American life. They were not confused on 
that point. Extraneous matters received little 
thought from them. The records of those days 
show that they carried on the campaign for the 
promotion of popular education with clarity of 
purpose to which there could be but one re- 
sponse—the building of a free school system. 
It is our job to keep these functions of the sys- 
tem in the foreground of public consideration. 


nes we of the sophisticated, modern, 
and “‘scientific’ world are prone to vaunt 
our emancipation from the totemism, voodoo- 
ism, and superstition of the backward races. We 
condescend to be intrigued by the medicine man 
and the witch doctor, and are tolerantly amused 
by the animistic antics of the black, brown, 
yellow, red, and even the dull 
Tom-Toms white primitives. We are arto- 
gantly thankful that we are not as they. We 
are modern if anything. 


DECEMBER, 


Yet, strange as it seems, even now we often 
find ourselves in a witch circle, stamping our 
feet and throwing our arms to the thump of 
the tom-tom. Sometimes I wonder if we are 
not quite as easily victimized by meaningless 
rhythms as the woolliest Hottentot that ever 
threw a spasm. 


Remember the rhythm of the devil drums 
that danced us to San Juan Hill, and to San 
Mihiel, and to Managua — ‘Remember the 
Maine’ —“The World Safe for Democracy’— 
“Dollar Diplomacy”? Then the snake-skin tom- 
toms that jazzed up our economic orgy of the 
late twenties with “Don’t Sell America Short’’— 
“Two Car Families” and all the rest of the 
hokum that left us naked and hungry when the 
cold dawn broke? 


The drums are still thumping; big drums, 
little drums, snaky ones, wooden ones, all along 
the giddy gamut from the huge hysterical hearsts 
in saffron parchment; and the ponderous, se- 
date, but shivering “slicks,” lavish in color at 
thousands a page; through the sloganizers of 
the middle register, the “back to fundamental- 
ism,’ ‘forward to change,” “pointing and view- 
ing,” “the menace of Moscow’; to the staccato 
treble contratempo of the radio pluggers, com- 
munity sloganists, pep up speakers, and local 
campaigners for gravy. We appraise foreigners, 
abuse the League, vote for senator, brush our 
teeth, de-acidize our intestinal tracts, feed our 
children, fill our gas tanks, and learn economics 
to the rhythms of the tom-tom of the propa- 
gandist. Slogans promise to relieve our hali- 
tosis, remove our pimples, give us meals with- 
out cooking, beer without obesity, and loans 
without endorsers. 

Our patriotism, our culture, our politics, our 
moralities—tragically enough, even our educa- 
tion is prone to be judged by the precision with 
which our feet keep the master rhythm of the 
tom-toms. He is a hardy soul indeed who dares 
to enter the circle and dance to a counter- 
rhythm. Eviction is the least of the penalties 
exacted from the non-conformist, or from him 
who demands the right to live by his reason. 


—R. F. Brown in Phi Delta Kappan 
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Convention Comments 








The largest assemblage of teachers 
ever held in Wisconsin! That describes 
the convention which packed Milwaukee 
and its facilities. The arena was crowded 
as usual, Plankinton Hall was filled with 
loud-speaker listeners and for the first 
time Engelmann Hall was opened to the 
general meeting audience. Although no 
registration of those attending is made a 
conservative estimate is that between 
twelve and thirteen thousand were 
present. 

The immense crowd was impressive to 
the profession itself as it gave visual 
evidence of a segment of our ranks. It 
was also impressive as far as the public 
is concerned. Main program speakers 
were almost dumfounded as they caught 
their first sight of the crowd. 

oo s 04 

Satisfaction with main program speakers was 
expressed on all sides and we know they tried 
hard to deliver constructive thought-provoking 
addresses. Regardless of previous tests and 
checks on the amplifying system the effects are 
not always the best. The stance and voice of 
speakers are elements which the back-stage op- 
erator cannot control. The mechanism is so sen- 
sitive that unforeseen conditions necessitate dif- 
ficult adjustments after the lecturer has begun. 

* eke KK K K 


General good feeling and cheer ani- 
mated the convention. Approval of 
W.E.A. policies, activities and accom- 
plishments were heard repeatedly. Sev- 
eral speakers stressed the necessity for 
mutual understanding, cohesion and ap- 
plication to essentials so that solution of 
major problems may come to early reali- 
zation. 

sa 00 #8 

The Saturday morning program drew a good 
crowd which was rewarded by fine addresses. 
Mrs. Wembridge has an interesting article— 
“The Danger of the High Hat” in The Forum, 
November. 

* ek KK K 


It may not be known to our readers 
that Josh Lee won the national colle- 
giate oratorical championship in 1916. 

ee 

Wauwatosa High School Band and Milwau- 
kee State Teachers College A Cappella Choir 
furnished fine music and we thank the young 
people and their conductors. 


The successful conduct of a conven- 
tion depends largely upon the degree in 
which pre-arranged details work out. 
Some of these are out of our hands. Ex- 
ample, the curtain rope broke when given 
its first pull Thursday morning. 

‘oe ee 8 

President McKean presided over all general 
meetings with self-assurance and characteristic 
simplicity. He kept things moving. Again, we 
pride ourselves in the manner in which num- 
bers were announced and terminated according 
to schedule. 

LAS so 

A record for uninterrupted attendance 
at the state convention seems to be held 
by M. H. Jackson, supervisor of libraries. 
Mr. Jackson first attended the big meet- 
ing in 1886 and last month he was there 
for the forty-ninth consecutive time. If 
there are any others who can match this 
record, or go it one better, headquarters 
would be glad to get the information. 
The editor recalls vividly his first at- 
tendance in 1907 at the Alhambra The- 
atre. Mr. Jackson was president of the 
association that year. 

Tee sf 

Oxnam was the most rapid-fire speaker we've 
heard for a long time; Judd spoke with usual 
calmness and clarity; Governor La Follette out- 
lined his economic views and paid high tribute 
to the defense of education sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Education Association; Williams 
spoke plainly out of his experiences; Mrs. 
Wembridge warned us of underestimating the 
power of those of lower intelligence levels; 
and Josh Lee gave a stirring and powerful 
appeal for staying out of war. 


* ek KOK K 


If the number of articles lost at the 
Auditorium can be used as a criterion 
we might venture to state that teachers 
either have fewer things to drop or they 
are learning how to hang on to their pos- 
sessions. If you lost any of the articles 
listed below write us and identify them: 

Pen and pencil set 

Scarf 

One pair of brown cloth gloves 

Odds: two brown kid, two black kid, 

and one brown cloth 

One ring 
Lost: Man’s hat—tan felt—E. R. Morris, 

Waukesha ‘ 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


to 1935 Representative Assembly 


UBLIC attitude toward the schools has im- 

proved. When a similar report was written 
a year ago there were signs which indicated a 
gtadual abandonment of depression policies 
which had forced indefensible retrenchments. 
With amazing suddenness the people seemed to 
sense what had been going on under the guise 
of statesmanship and a reversal of opinion began 
to assert itself. Viewed in its entirety, there has 
been a partial restoration of losses. The associ- 
ation has during the past two years maintained 
an unceasing defense of schools and teachers. 
The so-called Reconstructive Program for Ed- 
ucation in Wisconsin constituted a forward- 
looking program. It was practical and therefor 
attracted the serious consideration of school 
people and citizen groups; it meshed in with 
accepted principles of educational support; 
and, it showed the way for maintenance of 
schools and relieving the property owner. The 
points set forth in the program were given wide 
distribution. They were the theme of hundreds 
of meetings and conferences throughout the 
state. The media of public relations of our as- 
sociation were organized for the purpose of set- 
ting forth the constructive principles with re- 
sponses that were gratifying. Our faith in the 
intelligence of an informed public was vindi- 
cated. The challenge had been accepted by 
your organization and while ‘restorations are 
effected in part only, much has been recaptured 
from the slough of the depression. A valuable 
asset is general recognition of the indispensa- 
bility of the schools even in poor times. Many 
areas are making greater sacrifices than at any 
previous time to bring schools up to standard. 

School budgets have increased, salaries re- 
stored in part or in full, staffs increased, sub- 
jects put back into the curricula, departments 
re-instated, plants renovated, terms increased 
and activities broadened. 


The ‘Legislature 


Chief interest during the past year was 
focused upon our legislature as many factors in 
education depended upon the action of our 
law-makers. The outstanding issue was school 
aids and the association applied itself to obtain- 
ing more state school revenue. It had empha- 
sized the necessity in season and out. Your of- 
ficers and legislative committee with the 
spirited assistance of teachers and administra- 


tors, pressed the case for school support at 
every occasion. Local associations maintained 
contact with their legislative representatives. 
Although it was the longest session on record 
the needs of the schools were kept in the fore- 
ground. The result was restoration of elemen- 
tary school aids; the minimum salary of teach- 
ers went back to its former level by virtue of 
an automatic clause which had been inserted in 
1933; the association led the legislative work 
which raised the pay scale of supervising teach- 
ers; in fact, it gave its support to all construc- 
tive school legislation and co-operated with 
many groups which sponsored legislation. 
Headquarters office kept the professional ranks 
fully advised of developments, hearings and 
bills throughout the long session by means of 
regular bulletins. The response to calls was 
good and much credit is due the many teachers 
who travelled to the Capitol to present their 
arguments pro or con. Let no one doubt the 
value of first-hand representation. The disap- 
pointments of the session were failure to secure 
passage of high school aid and fiscal independ- 
ence bills, the facts surrounding such having 
received comment in other releases. 


It must be recorded in favor of the legislators 
that they gave little consideration to tax limita- 
tion proposals and made quick work of several 
bills. Your officers had admonished the field 
and other organizations of the disastrous effects 
of these measures and opposed such drastic re- 
course to lower taxes. 

Members of the retirement system will note 
that no attempts were made to tamper with the 
system. One of the most subtle sources of dan- 
ger to our retirement fund is the circulation of 
misinformation concerning the rather involved 
system. We believe an obligation rests upon all 
of us to spike rumors and unfounded statements 
wherever they appear. It is unnecessary to be 
in doubt relative to personal accounts, annuities, 
investments, etc. Write directly to the State 
Annuity and Investment Board. The Director 
will be glad to furnish you with information. 
Our office will, of course, be glad to help you. 

The association was, at several committee 
hearings on important bills, the only organiza- 
tion prepared with statistical data to back up its 
contentions. At every hearing where compila- 
tions applied, your association had them, thanks 
to our research assistant. 
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Your representatives were cordially received 
in the legislature. Committees of both houses 
consistently granted full and courteous hearings. 
The Governor and his staff received us with 
cordiality and readiness to co-operate in the re- 
construction of education. Recognition of school 
needs was reflected in the appearance of many 
aid bills. Conceding that there were some real 
disappointments, the results show net gains. 
The association was received as an organization 
with a constructive program, an organization 
that lacked no courage to speak with candor or 
frankness. The standing of your professional 
association has been increasingly strengthened 
if the attitude of lay groups and legislators is a 
sign of confidence. The association, in legisla- 
tive matters and elsewhere, has adhered to its 
charter purpose, and that has a broad interpre- 
tation. When citizens detect our motives and 
purposes as contributory to the general welfare 
of the state as exemplified through good schools 
and teachers, we enjoy status worth preserving. 
That position invests us, also, with great 
responsibility. 


Interpreting the Schools 


The emergency in education forced upon us 
a task which was new in our experience, viz: 
formulation of a sound public relations pro- 
gram. While state associations and the N.E.A. 
have promoted the same, we are not yet out of 
the experimental stage. Much of what has 
been done was well directed as results testify. 
There are, however, many unsolved problems 
which depend upon our best judgment and 
evaluation of past experience for solution. The 
trial and error method, expensive as it may be, 
has taught professional groups a few things. 
One thing is sure, that a public relations pro- 
gram must be flexible. The research and public 
relations activities which seem to have been 
justified and which merit continuance are enum- 
erated by brief description. 


1. The research assistant makes statistical analyses 
and computations of data relating to schools. 
These are taken from public records and it 
must be said that the accuracy of his interpre- 
tations have not been challenged. Most of the 
activities of this division during the past year 
were the preparation of statistics bearing upon 
bills sponsored by school people or upon bad 
legislation we suspected would be introduced. 

Many local teacher groups were supplied 
with materials upon request. Salary trends, liv- 
ing costs, etc., were furnished. Locals are in- 
vited to use this service. If we haven’t what 
you want, we'll get it for you. 

In addition to materials mentioned the asso- 
ciation published what is said to be the out- 
standing study of its kind—‘Our Small En- 








rollment Rural Schools”. The survey was made 
to try to take the closing-small-schools contro- 
versy out of the realm of guess-work as far as 
available data would permit. Opponents of 
state aid had become loud in their condemna- 
tion of the costs of small schools, their esti- 
mate of savings running into fantastic figures, 
Therefore, they argued, additional state aid 
should follow closing of small schools. This 
study shows the problem involved and ap. 
proximate savings, 


Two special bulletins on trends, salaries and 
factors affecting the latter were published. 
Also, for general educational publicity there 
was printed a bulletin “Which State Educates 
Best ?”’. 


. News releases upon timely and pertinent facts 


are continued. 


. Speakers Bureau. Ask the chairman of your 


area if a speaker is desired for service, com- 
munity or teacher groups. 


. Radio Committee. The committee, whose mem- 


bers reside in towns having broadcasting sta- 
tions, has sponsored programs. Where pro- 
grams have not been conducted the committee 
initiates same. In other localities it assists. At 
regular meetings the committee reviews mod- 
ern radio technique and thus keeps its localities 
in contact with up-to-date procedures. 


. Committee on Locals. A meeting of all presi- 


dents of Locals is held annually. Aims, ac- 
complishments and methods of the association 
are reviewed. Frank discussion and interchange 
of ideas mark the spirit of these conferences. 
The strength of the association depends upon 
the activity of the Locals. The Committee is 
eager to promote Locals’ study of educational 
problems, taxation, financial support, organiza- 
tion and professional subjects. Well informed 
local groups who can defend the schools are 
the best educational insurance for any com- 
munity. The contact of Locals with citizens 
or legislative members represents a_ great 
opportunity. 


. The field secretary of the Wisconsin Congress 


of Parents and Teachers is continued. In the 
program of field service 145 talks were given 
in 66 cities or towns and about 11,000 persons 
were reached during the past year. This pro- 
gram continued to emphasize to parents, teach- 
ers and school patrons the importance of the 
parent-teacher partnership as a significant’ na- 
tional movement and as an important factor in 
a program of modern education. Study of per- 
tinent educational problems was featured. 
Accurate information was made available to 
groups and a sincere attempt was made to pre- 
sent unbiased interpretation of home and school 
interests so that intelligent public opinion 
could function in solving common problems. 
This study was focused to prepare for the 
legislative session and was followed by inten- 
sive continuous interest in educational legisla- 
tion as it progressed through the session. 
Special effort was made to cooperate with 
civic groups, departments and agencies, to en- 
large the scope of contact and to stabilize the 
program of the Wisconsin Congress as a public 
relation agency, serving home and_ school 
interests. 
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Continued and very special interest in the 
Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin is 
prevalent. This committee now includes repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Wisconsin’s Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Daughters of American Revolution; Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin; Grange; 
League of Women Voters; Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Wisconsin 
Education Association; Wisconsin Federation 
of Woman's Clubs; American Legion Auxi- 
liary; and Farmer Bureau. The purpose of the 
Committee during the two years of its exist- 
ence has been to attempt through these organi- 
zations to develop accurate information on ed- 
ucational issues and to unite in promoting un- 
derstanding in these matters. The Committee 
is continuing its work and*hopes to develop 
through study, discussion and conferences, an 
alert state-wide educational consciousness be- 
fore the next session of the legislature. 


A state-wide project in Parent Education, fer 
which the ground work was laid, should pro- 
duce some desirable and important results. 
Personal conferences were held with educa- 
tional leaders and general meetings were held 
in eight cities in Wisconsin to enlist interest 
in the program. A follow-up of the program 
will be made with a National Parent Educa- 
tion Specialist, working in Wisconsin to 
further the project. 


Tangible results of the whole program show 
eighty new parent-teacher associations and a 
membership increase of nearly 5,000 for the 
year. 


The growing significance of the potentiali- 
ties of combining the interests of parents and 
teachers in a stable program of co-operation 
merits the consideration of every teacher. The 
wisdom and necessity of promoting an organi- 
zation with such opportunities for mutual ben- 
efits is conceded. This office is indebted to the 
state P.T.A. officers and the Field Secretary for 
valuable assistance and counsel. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has honored Wisconsin by accepting 
its invitation to hold its 1936 Annual Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, May 11 to 16, and we 
pledge our help to make the event a success. 


7. Our plan for this year is to begin the collec- 
tion of a professional library. Calls for infor- 
mation are sO numerous and so varying in 
character that the creation of a file and statis- 
tical reference library is imperative. It will 
take time, of course, but once established can 
be kept up-to-date. The files should include re- 
ports on prevailing practice in all states on re- 
tirement systems, tenure, minimum salary, sal- 
ary schedules, sick leave, credit for travel, state 
aids, tax systems supporting education, certifi- 
cation, and many items which constantly en- 
gage attention. When complete, the library 
will enable headquarters to furnish school peo- 
ple with adequate information on short notice. 


8. Outside of the formal aspects of public con- 
tact, is has been our pleasure to meet many 
groups or their representatives in the W.E.A. 


office. Opportunity is taken in these day-by-day 
contacts to present the views of school people 
or to get the attitude of the other fellow. Both 
are valuable. Incidental as this is, it constitutes, 
nevertheless, an important activity. 


9. A manuscript on the history of education in 
Wisconsin is in process of preparation. There 
is need for a concise sketch of the growth of 
our public schools. 


Now that things are improving and general 
attitude toward schools is more favorable, what 
shall our public relations policy be? Can we 
afford to sit back? Can we assume that educa- 
tional good-will thrives by its own momentum ? 
Our answer is, emphatically, No. There can't 
be a let-down. The enemies of education are 
historic. They may be dormant but never dead. 
Take the matter of state support which must be 
brought to a point where the state contributes 
a larger share than at present. We are facing 
keen competition for public revenues. New 
taxes have been imposed to care for functions 
and services which only recently were consid- 
ered outside of governmental responsibility. 
Yet, here they are, and they can be neither dis- 
regarded nor denied. Relief, old-age assistance, 
dependent children and other social security 
items absorb revenues in addition to previously 
recognized functions. Unless the position of 
the schools is permanently and inviolably estab- 
lished so as to preclude the possibility of an- 
other retrenchment onslaught the results during 
the next years of intense competition for pub- 
lic revenue may lead to a repetition of the last 
set-back. A vigorous policy of study and ex- 
position of facts must go on. 


The Annual Convention 


The 1934 convention exceeded all expecta- 
tions from the standpoint of attendance. Over- 
flow listeners heard the speeches in an adjoin- 
ing room. The quality of main program ad- 
dresses was of a high order. Economic, social 
and educational topics were presented in proper 
proportion. An especially good crowd attended 
Saturday morning. 


The Delegate Assembly met on Thursday 
evening and the change from Wednesday seems 
to have general approval. Delegates from re- 
mote parts of the state find it more convenient 
to attend. 


Sectional associations ate receiving subsidies 
to help improve speaker talent. It is our obser- 
vation when attending some of the sectional 
meetings that they are now able to book high 
grade talent and they are doing so. The subsidy 
plan is to be continued. 
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Your representatives were cordially received 
in the legislature. Committees of both houses 
consistently granted full and courteous hearings. 
The Governor and his staff received us with 
cordiality and readiness to co-operate in the re- 
construction of education. Recognition of school 
needs was reflected in the appearance of many 
aid bills. Conceding that there were some real 
disappointments, the results show net gains. 
The association was received as an organization 
with a constructive program, an organization 
that lacked no courage to speak with candor or 
frankness. The standing of your professional 
association has been increasingly strengthened 
if the attitude of lay groups and legislators is a 
sign of confidence. The association, in legisla- 
tive matters and elsewhere, has adhered to its 
charter purpose, and that has a broad interpre- 
tation. When citizens detect our motives and 
purposes as contributory to the general welfare 
of the state as exemplified through good schools 
and teachers, we enjoy status worth preserving. 
That position invests us, also, with great 
responsibility. 


Interpreting the Schools 


The emergency in education forced upon us 
a task which was new in our experience, viz: 
formulation of a sound public relations pro- 
gram. While state associations and the N.E.A. 
have promoted the same, we are not yet out of 
the experimental stage. Much of what has 
been done was well directed as results testify. 
There are, however, many unsolved problems 
which depend upon our best judgment and 
evaluation of past experience for solution. The 
trial and error method, expensive as it may be, 
has taught professional groups a few things. 
One thing is sure, that a public relations pro- 
gram must be flexible. The research and public 
relations activities which seem to have been 
justified and which merit continuance are enum- 
erated by brief description. 


1. The research assistant makes statistical analyses 
and computations of data relating to schools. 
These are taken from public records and it 
must be said that the accuracy of his interpre- 
tations have not been challenged. Most of the 
activities of this division during the past year 
were the preparation of statistics bearing upon 
bills sponsored by school people or upon bad 
legislation we suspected would be introduced. 

Many local teacher groups were supplied 
with materials upon request. Salary trends, liv- 
ing costs, etc., were furnished. Locals are in- 
vited to use this service. If we haven’t what 
you want, we'll get it for you. 

In addition to materials mentioned the asso- 
ciation published what is said to be the out- 
standing study of its kind—‘Our Small En- 
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rollment Rural Schools’. The survey was made 
to try to take the closing-small-schools contro- 
versy out of the realm of guess-work as far as 
available data would permit. Opponents of 
state aid had become loud in their condemna- 
tion of the costs of small schools, their esti- 
mate of savings running into fantastic figures. 
Therefore, they argued, additional state aid 
should follow closing of small schools. This 
study shows the problem involved and ap. 
proximate savings, 


Two special bulletins on trends, salaries and 
factors affecting the latter were published. 
Also, for general educational publicity there 
was printed a bulletin “Which State Educates 
Best ?”’. 


. News releases upon timely and pertinent facts 


are continued. 


. Speakers Bureau. Ask the chairman of your 


area if a speaker is desired for service, com- 
munity or teacher groups. 


. Radio Committee. The committee, whose mem- 


bers reside in towns having broadcasting §sta- 
tions, has sponsored programs. Where pro- 
grams have not been conducted the committee 
initiates same. In other localities it assists. At 
regular meetings the committee reviews mod- 
ern radio technique and thus keeps its localities 
in contact with up-to-date procedures. 


. Committee on Locals. A meeting of all presi- 


dents of Locals is held annually. Aims, ac- 
complishments and methods of the association 
are reviewed. Frank discussion and interchange 
of ideas mark the spirit of these conferences. 
The strength of the association depends upon 
the activity of the Locals. The Committee is 
eager to promote Locals’ study of educational 
problems, taxation, financial support, organiza- 
tion and professional subjects. Well informed 
local groups who can defend the schools are 
the best educational insurance for any com- 
munity. The contact of Locals with citizens 
or legislative members represents a_ great 
opportunity. 


. The field secretary of the Wisconsin Congress 


of Parents and Teachers is continued. In the 
program of field service 145 talks were given 
in 66 cities or towns and about 11,000 persons 
were reached during the past year. This pro- 
gram continued to emphasize to parents, teach- 
ers and school patrons the importance of the 
parent-teacher partnership as a significant na- 
tional movement and as an important factor in 
a program of modern education. Study of per- 
tinent educational problems was featured. 
Accurate information was made available to 
groups and a sincere attempt was made to pre- 
sent unbiased interpretation of home and school 
interests so that intelligent public opinion 
could function in solving common problems. 
This study was focused to prepare for the 
legislative session and was followed by inten- 
sive continuous interest in educational legisla- 
tion as it progressed through the session. 
Special effort was made to cooperate with 
civic groups, departments and agencies, to en- 
large the scope of contact and to stabilize the 
program of the Wisconsin Congress as a public 
relation agency, serving home and _ school 
interests. 
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Continued and very special interest in the 
Joint Committee on Education in Wisconsin is 
prevalent. This committee now includes repre- 
sentatives of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; Wisconsin’s Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs; 
Daughters of American Revolution; Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Extension Depart- 
ment, University of Wisconsin; Grange; 
League of Women Voters; Wisconsin Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers; Wisconsin 
Education Association; Wisconsin Federation 
of Woman's Clubs; American Legion Auxi- 
liary; and Farmer Bureau. The purpose of the 
Committee during the two years of its exist- 
ence has been to attempt through these organi- 
zations to develop accurate information on ed- 
ucational issues and to unite in promoting un- 
derstanding in these matters. The Committee 
is continuing its work and"hopes to develop 
through study, discussion and conferences, an 
alert state-wide educational consciousness be- 
fore the next session of the legislature. 


A state-wide project in Parent Education, fer 
which the ground work was laid, should pro- 
duce some desirable and important results. 
Personal conferences were held with educa- 
tional leaders and general meetings were held 
in eight cities in Wisconsin to enlist interest 
in the program. A follow-up of the program 
will be made with a National Parent Educa- 
tion Specialist, working in Wisconsin to 
further the project. 


Tangible results of the whole program show 
eighty new parent-teacher associations and a 
membership increase of nearly 5,000 for the 
year. 


The growing significance of the potentiali- 
ties of combining the interests of parents and 
teachers in a stable program of co-operation 
merits the consideration of every teacher. The 
wisdom and necessity of promoting an organi- 
zation with such opportunities for mutual ben- 
efits is conceded. This office is indebted to the 
state P.T.A. officers and the Field Secretary for 
valuable assistance and counsel. 


The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has honored Wisconsin by accepting 
its invitation to hold its 1936 Annual Conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, May 11 to 16, and we 
pledge our help to make the event a success. 


7. Our plan for this year is to begin the collec- 
tion of a professional library. Calls for infor- 
mation are sO numerous and so varying in 
character that the creation of a file and statis- 
tical reference library is imperative. It will 
take time, of course, but once established can 
be kept up-to-date. The files should include re- 
ports on prevailing practice in all states on re- 
tirement systems, tenure, minimum salary, sal- 
ary schedules, sick leave, credit for travel, state 
aids, tax systems supporting education, certifi- 
cation, and many items which constantly en- 
gage attention. When complete, the library 
will enable headquarters to furnish school peo- 
ple with adequate information on short notice. 


8. Outside of the formal aspects of public con- 
tact, is has been our pleasure to meet many 
groups or their representatives in the W.E.A. 


office. Opportunity is taken in these day-by-day 
contacts to present the views of school people 
or to get the attitude of the other fellow. Both 
are valuable. Incidental as this is, it constitutes, 
nevertheless, an important activity. 


9. A manuscript on the history of education in 
Wisconsin is in process of preparation. There 
is need for a concise sketch of the growth of 
our public schools. 


Now that things are improving and general 
attitude toward schools is more favorable, what 
shall our public relations policy be? Can we 
afford to sit back? Can we assume that educa- 
tional good-will thrives by its own momentum ? 
Our answer is, emphatically, No. There can't 
be a let-down. The enemies of education are 
historic. They may be dormant but never dead. 
Take the matter of state support which must be 
brought to a point where the state contributes 
a larger share than at present. We are facing 
keen competition for public revenues. New 
taxes have been imposed to care for functions 
and services which only recently were consid- 
ered outside of governmental responsibility. 
Yet, here they are, and they can be neither dis- 
regarded nor denied. Relief, old-age assistance, 
dependent children and other social security 
items absorb revenues in addition to previously 
recognized functions. Unless the position of 
the schools is permanently and inviolably estab- 
lished so as to preclude the possibility of an- 
other retrenchment onslaught the results during 
the next years of intense competition for pub- 
lic revenue may lead to a repetition of the last 
set-back. A vigorous policy of study and ex- 
position of facts must go on. 


The Annual Convention 


The 1934 convention exceeded all expecta- 
tions from the standpoint of attendance. Over- 
flow listeners heard the speeches in an adjoin- 
ing room. The quality of main program ad- 
dresses was of a high order. Economic, social 
and educational topics were presented in proper 
proportion. An especially good crowd attended 
Saturday morning. 


The Delegate Assembly met on Thursday 
evening and the change from Wednesday seems 
to have general approval. Delegates from re- 
mote parts of the state find it more convenient 
to attend. 

Sectional associations ate receiving subsidies 
to help improve speaker talent. It is our obser- 
vation when attending some of the sectional 
meetings that they are now able to book high 
grade talent and they are doing so. The subsidy 
plan is to be continued. 
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Committees 





Public Relations. 


This committee formulates general policies in re- 
gard to studies to be undertaken, the scope of public 
relations and the methods to be followed. Members 
of the association are invited to send suggestions. 


Visual Education. 
The final report will be presented to the 1935 
Delegate Assembly. 


Mathematics. 


Committee was appointed last year and we may 
expect a partial report the current year. 


Science. 

After several years of intensive research and a test- 
ing program, the committee completed the science 
tests. Publication of the tests was referred to in our 
Journal. They are attracting nation-wide attention. 


Locals. 


This is a standing committee for the organization 
and guidance of Locals. Previously described. 


Council on Education. 

The setting of broad general educational policies 
is done by this Committee. Its recommendations are 
made to the Assembly. 

Two years ago the Council set up the Reconstruc- 
tive Program for Education in Wisconsin, which has 
been the focal point of interest ever since. Inasmuch 
as the Council reports directly to the Assembly no 
elaboration upon its work is here given. 


Social Studies. 


This is also a committee of 1935 origin and we 
look forward to its findings and recommendations in 
this increasingly important sector of the curriculum. 


Radio Committee and Speakers Bureau are 
standing committees whose functions are well known 
to all. The Legislative Committee ran concur- 
rently with the legislative session. It was of great 
assistance to the office. 


Our opinion is that committees are a valuable 
cog in the scheme of any organization. Through 
them we are kept alive professionally and they 
provide a chance for those with special inter- 
ests to serve the group. ‘Appointing a com- 
mittee” is facetiously referred to as the Amer- 
ican way of passing the buck but committees 
provide the best way for prolonged concen- 
trated effort to be brought to bear upon in- 
volved problems. Many fine publications have 
been produced by W.E.A. committees and it is 
our sincere belief that committee work should 
be encouraged. Results have far outweighed 
their comparatively low cost. 


It may be of passing interest to know that 
our association publications rank high in the 
esteem of other states. The ‘Philosophy of 
Education for Wisconsin,” for instance, has 
been re-printed three times. 





The Wisconsin Journal of Education 


The Journal has several purposes. One of 
these is the promotion of the educational pro- 
gram of the association by setting forth its ob- 
jectives and purposes. It is also a house organ 
in which the activities of its groups or indi- 
viduals are chronicled, subject to the limits of 
page space. Its pages provide opportunities for 
members’ professional articles. There are special 
occasions and trends affecting the welfare of the 
state for which room is reserved. The Journal 
is a magazine in which should be recorded the 
major developments and statutory enactments 
concerning schools. The student of the future 
will scan its pages and the records and reports 
of the Department of Public Instruction for 
data in writing his history of education. 

We are deeply appreciative of the many con- 
tributors of articles and regret that not all can 
be published. We urge once more that items 
covering any pioneering be sent to the editor. 

Experts in educational journalism contend 
our Journal is one of the livest and most attrac- 
tive in the country. Credit is due the assistant 
editor for his painstaking search for cuts and 
illustrative materials to embellish pages which 
would otherwise have little or no reader appeal. 


Printing costs have risen and although a rea- 
sonable contract price was secured, the advertis- 
ing revenue falls far short of the cost. 


Credit Union 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union is a 
growing institution. As of September 30, there 
were 258 members and 145 borrowers. During 
the first nine months of the current year loans 
aggregating $15,515 were approved. Stock held 
by teachers has a value of $13,430. There is no 
financial connection between the Credit Union 
and the state association. 


Name and Membership 


By act of the 1935 Legislature the charter 
was revised. We are now The Wisconsin Ed- 
ucation Association. Another change in the ar- 
ticles of incorporation removed the clause limit- 
ing the property holdings of the association. 

Considering the humble efforts of a small 
handful of men to organize a state organization 
in 1853, the present size of the association is a 
tribute to the professional spirit and deter- 
mination of teachers to muster collective 
strength. Membership in 1934-35 reached an 
all-time high when 19,622 paid dues. This re- 
markable record was made possible by ener- 
getic work, by recognition that the W.E.A. was 
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a progressive dynamic force for educational 
progress which was ready to act at all times in 
the interest of teachers. Those not affiliated are 
out of touch with the state-wide program. All 
should support the association which promotes 
their interests. It is your professional organiza- 
tion, conducted upon democratic and represen- 
tative bases. 

As your spokesman I have tried to proceed 
in accordance with the high purposes you have 
championed for more than eighty years. Any 
other course would weaken association prestige, 
would be utterly misrepresentative of you and 
destroy public confidence without which the 
structure built through the years would soon 
tumble about us. Lines may be drawn on many 
school issues. Objectives, methods, administra- 
tive policy, etc., have their controversial aspects. 
Contests we shall always have. They keep up 
alertness. One thing is essential and that is the 
recognition of essentials. The recent emergency 
indicated that the fundamentals consisted of a 
sound projection of the principle of free ed- 


ucation, adequately supported and staffed by 
teachers working under the most favorable con- 
ditions. Certainly, there can be no dismember- 
ment of the professional body upon those 
points. Their attainment should enlist the aid 
of everyone. More than one worthy cause has 
failed through shifting its directive energies 
from basic problems. Bait tossed into the ring 
by outside interests should not deflect our 
thoughts from the real business at hand. Soli- 
darity and unity in essentials will bring success. 

The activities of the association are so exten- 
sive that a review of this sort precludes the 
possibility of outlining all of them. 

It has been a real pleasure to work with you. 
Your suggestions were helpful and your words 
of encouragement came when needed. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ONT longo 


Executive Secretary. 








An Enlarged N.E.A. Program 


HE ’30’s have been challenging years to the 

schools. They have uncovered educational 
problems that were considered solved for all 
time. It is true, however, that where there are 
problems, there is also growth — professional, 
intellectual, and spiritual. As we stand now at 
a point, where we see hysteria, lack of confi- 
dence, and distrust of our neighbor disappear- 
ing, we realize that progress has been made. 
We have a better perspective of the work that 
lies before us and we have the courage and the 
mind to go forward. 

It is with this point of view that the Na- 
tional Education Association, under the leader- 
ship of its new president, Agnes Samuelson, 
has organized its “enlarged” program for the 
year as set forth in the September issue of the 
Journal of Education. 

Concretely, some of its objectives are the 
‘emphasizing of the relationship between edu- 
ation and the preservation of democracy 
through fostering the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity throughout the nation’’; 
through building a long-time, statesmanlike 
program of educational development; through 
giving attention to the unemployed youth of 
the nation, girls as well as boys; through sup- 
port of an educational system which begins 
with the nursery and leads through adult edu- 
ation; through relating the services of the 
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school more closely to the home and the com- 
munity by cooperating with the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

That the children of the nation may receive 
the best service that the schools can render, the 
association has definite plans “to improve the 
status of teachers, including salaries, security, 
tenure, freedom of teaching and other condi- 
tions of work.” A closer relationship between 
the association and the teacher, and between the 
association and local and state groups is being 
worked out. 

Its campaign for federal aid to education 
without federal control and for a Department 
of Education with a secretary in the President's 
cabinet will be continued. 

Public relations activities are to be expanded 
to include an all-year program. 

Rural education is to receive increased at- 
tention by a fulltime worker, Dr. Howard Daw- 
son, who has been added to the staff at head- 
quarters. 

It is the privilege and the opportunity of the 
teachers of Wisconsin to become participants in 
this forward-looking program through member- 
ship and activity in the association. With twen- 
ty-two thousand teachers with eye single to the 
purpose, what cannot the achievement be! 


Amanda H. Schuette, 
State N.E.A. Director. 
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Using Pamphlets in Elementary Schools 


Clara M. Barnes 
Librarian, Lake Bluff School, Shorewood 


° erro have long been recognized as a 
valuable source of reference material in pub- 
lic libraries and in schools of secondary and 
higher education. We believe that we have suc- 
cessfully demonstrated their usefulness in an 
elementary school, also, and that our experience 
may prove helpful to others. ; 

Our pamphlet collection did not spring up 
over night, but as a result of patient and strenu- 
ous effort over a period of years. It has grown 
from very small eiieians and from various 
sources. Several years ago our superintendent 
was fortunate enough to be able to purchase 
some back files of the National Geographic 
Magazine at bargain prices. These were divided 
between the libraries of our two elementary 
schools and the high school to be utilized for 
picture and pamphlet material. The articles 


were separated and bound in pamphlet binders, _ 


wherever this seemed practicable, or the illus- 
trations were mounted and added to our picture 
file. Any durable form of pamphlet binder 
could be used for this. From the National Geo- 
graphic files we gained a considerable amount 
of valuable material to add to the small nucleus 
of miscellaneous matter that we had previously 
collected. 

Another source of material has been realized 
in our files of discarded magazines each year. 
Some of the finest materials we have ever found 
were gleaned from the Home Geographic 
Monthly, which we have greatly missed since 
it ceased publication. The material in the Na- 
ture Magazine is always of great value. In addi- 
tion to these and the National Geographic, al- 
ready mentioned, we save everything of value 
in all of our magazines after they have served 
their usefulness for circulation. We feel that 
for an elementary school library this is more 
practicable than binding magazines. 

At one time we acquired a considerable sup- 
py of old magazines by asking the children to 

ring them from home. From these we gained 
some material of value, but the advisability of 
such a deluge is questionable, as a great many 
of the magazines thus acquired contained noth- 
ing suitable for our purposes. 

In addition to magazine material, we have 
taken advantage of the opportunities offered by 
the Wilson Vertical File Service. By this means 
we have added to our collection a large number 
of useful pamphlets that we could not have ob- 
tained so conveniently otherwise. Much of the 
material thus listed is advertising put out by 
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various companies, free or at nominal cost, and 
representing the best information they have to 
offer in their particular fields of interest. It is 
up-to-date, practical, attractive, and it fills a 
definite need in the modern school curriculum, 
Valuable as this material may be, however, 
it is useless from the point of view of the 
teacher unless it is presented in convenient 
form. From the librarian’s standpoint it is only 
a hopeless burden unless it is well organized, 
Its organization necessarily entails an immense 
amount of work, as it must be cataloged and 
prepared for circulation just as books are pre- 
ope Our pamphlets are completely indexed 
y subject and classified and arranged on the 
shelves under the Dewey Decimal system of 
classification. The index is typed, with consid- 
erable room left for additions, which may be 
added in pencil until it becomes necessary to 
have a new list typed. The index could be typed 
permanently on cards, if desired, but we prefer 
it in this form for convenience in handling. 
The librarian can quickly refer to her typed in- 
dex, which is kept at the desk, and just as 
— collect all material on a certain subject 
rom the pamphlet shelves near by, where it is 
already assembled in the order of its classifica- 
tion. We now have 937 pamphlets available in 
this form for circulation. ; 


Separate File for Odd Sizes 


Some pamphlets are of small sizes or odd 
shapes which make it impracticable to bind 
them, or they may be of only temporary value. 
These we have included in the index, giving 
indication that they are to be found in a filing 
cabinet reserved for that purpose. They are not 
classified but merely filed by subject. Of course, 
in cataloging our pamphlets we have simplified 
the process as much as possible. They are care- 
fully classified, but cataloged by subject only, 
with cross references whenever needed. Whether 
they are loose in the files or pamphlets of a 
more permanent value, we feel that they are a 
real asset, and that they will grow in usefulness 
as we continue to discover greater possibilities 
in them. 

A few examples may serve to demonstrate 
how we use them. A social science teacher is 
presenting a unit on the western United States. 
We have quantities of attractive travel pam- 
phlets issued by various railway companies (se- 
cured through the Wilson Vertical File Service) 
which we provide for the unit, along with all 
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available book and picture material. The teacher 
allows the pupils to select from this material the 
“trip” they wish to take and to build up their 
information about the West through group 
study. The interest is splendid and sustained. 
There is a fourth grade unit on the Netherlands 
and our pamphlets on that subject are in de- 
mand. The third graders become “Indian- 
minded”, and we provide the teacher with some 
very interesting pamphlets about the Red Man. 
The fifth grades delve into the past, and make 
use of anything we can give them about pre- 
historic man. The science teacher comes in to 
ask what we have on Beebe’s expeditions, and 
we are glad to be able to give her six of his 
splendid articles gleaned from the National Ge- 
ographic and Home Geographic Monthly be- 
sides other interesting pamphlets on deep sea 


life. We also have information that is equally 
interesting about insects, trees, birds, animals, 
plants and many other subjects for the teacher 
of Science. 

From this it is evident that there is a wealth 
of material to be had which is of use to the 
teachers of social science and science. There is 
other material of general interest which helps 
the librarian to supply some of the many re- 
quests that come to her, such as airplanes and 
birdhouses for the boys, national parks and 
travel pictures of various parts of the world for 


those who enjoy seeing far places and many . 


others that we might enumerate. We feel that 
we have only begun to realize the possibilities 
in this field and that our pamphlet collection 
will become even more necessary and valuable 
to us in the future. 





The Major Objectives for Public School Education in Wisconsin 


I. The Objective of Literacy: 
To cultivate in each pupil the skills 
necessary for reading, Sus writing, and 
for the interpretation of ordinary 
number shel, 

Il. The Objective of Scientific Knowledge: 

a. To induce and enable each pupil to 
master for use and self-satisfaction 
such parts of our existing factual 
knowledge about the physical world, 
the human organism, and social proc- 
esses and relationships as may be 
competently judged important for 
present day living and as are within 
the range of his capacity, maturity, 
and possible interest. 

b. To cultivate in each ens so far as 
possible the ability and disposition to 
consult independently the sources or 
records of such knowledge as need 
may arise or personal interest may 
suggest. 

Ill. The Objective of Orderly Thinking and 
Inquiry: 

a. To cultivate in each pupil in so far as 
his nature may permit respect for log- 
ical thinking and the methods of ob- 
jective, experimental investigation, and 
also the disposition and ability to em- 
ploy such methods himself in attack- 
ing problems which concern him but 
for the solution of which existing in- 
formation falls short or is not avail- 
able. 

b. To cultivate in each pupil, as his tal- 
ents may warrant, the disposition to 


advance human knowledge along spe- 
cial lines. 

IV. The Objective of Social Efficiency: 

a. To induce and enable each pupil ac- 
cording to his capacity and need to 
master practically such present day 
techniques and usages as may be com- 
petently judged essential to the activi- 
ties respectively of home, .neighbor- 
hood, civic community, school, voca- 
tion, and recreation, but which are un- 
likely to be learned adequately out- 
side school. 

b. To cultivate and reinforce in each pu- 
pil such general attitudes, points of 
view, and principles of conduct as 
may be competently judged most 
likely to support and insure his con- 
tinuing performance of essential social 
functions. 

V. The Objective of Democratic Idealism: 
To cultivate especially, as a major con- 
trol of each pupil’s social conduct, a 
progressive understanding and appre- 
ciation of democratic ideals and a per- 
sonal sense of responsibility for their 
realization under the changing condi- 
tions of modern life. 

VI. The Objective of Self Expression: 

To provide every possible opportunity 
for each pupil to develop and exer- 
cise special interests of his own that 
promise growth, happiness, and per- 
sonal integration without undesirable 


social results. 
—M. H. Willing, Sept. 16, 1935 
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That's Where the Money Goes 


What Does Wisconsin Pay for the 
Support of the Nation? 


b ipees current idea of many people that the fed- 
eral government bestows financial favors on 
states and citizens and asks nothing in return is 
subject to change in any analysis of the sources 
‘of tax revenue of the federal government. The 
federal government has no means of obtaining 
money except by some form of taxation, either 
direct or indirect, and any money spent must be 
paid by the citizens of Wisconsin and citizens 
of other states, either immediately or at some 
future time. 

During the last fiscal year, ending June 30, 
1935, the federal government collected in inter- 
nal revenue from all the states $3,299,435,572. 
In this same fiscal year the federal government 
collected out of Wisconsin in taxes $51,558,702 
—an amount greater than the entire state 
budget, including all aids, and greater than the 
total tax levy for elementary, vocational, second- 
ary schools, teachers colleges, and the University 
in Wisconsin last year. While the federal govern- 
ment levies a large variety of taxes, there are 
only four that are of major importance: the beer 
tax, producing 45% of the total; income, pro- 
ducing 24%; manufacturers’ excises, 9% ; and 
A.A.A. taxes, 11%. All other taxes combined 
produce 11% of the total internal tax revenue. 
A comparison of the amount paid in taxes to 
the federal government from Wisconsin for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, with the 
amount spent for certain educational functions 
within the state, gives us a clearer idea of our 
contribution to the federal treasury. 


$12,306,619 in Income Taxes! 


The citizens and corporations of this state 
paid to the federal government in income taxes 
$12,306,619—approximately the amount spent 
on high school education in Wisconsin last 
year. Wisconsin paid $558,976 on distilled 
liquor—over five times the amount paid super- 
vising teachers in Wisconsin. Wisconsin’s beer 
tax of $22,910,281 paid to the federal govern- 
ment constituted an amount approximately equal 
to the tax revenue of all city schools in the 
state last year! Our tobacco taxes to the federal 
government totalled $98,438, about the same 
amount as the state provided for the education 
of crippled children. Under the manufacturers’ 
excises, which include such items as auto tires 


and tubes, chassis and accessories, electrical en- 
ergy, matches, etc., we paid $4,776,129—about 
a million dollars more than the entire county 
tax for schools and school aids. In stamp taxes 
we paid $839,053—an amount nearly double 
the amount the schools received from the com- 
mon school fund. The stamp tax on playing 
cards alone was over $509,000. 

Totaling all internal revenue taxation contri- 
butions to the federal government we find that 
Wisconsin pays out a staggering total of 
$45,838,316, a sum sufficient to give adequate 
support to all elementary, high schools, and 
vocational schools in the state. When one adds 
the agricultural adjustment program taxes 
($5,720,386) to the internal revenue taxes enu- 
merated above, a grand total of fifty-one and 
one-half million dollars represent the amount 
Wisconsin paid to the federal government. 

A consideration of federal taxes in relation to 
our state and local taxes reveals how large fed- 
eral taxation looms in our present tax picture. 
Of the $202,400,000 collected in taxes by the 
federal, state, and local governments, 25.5% 
was collected by the federal government, 23.3% 
by the state, and 51.2% was collected locally. 
Of the state’s collections almost twenty-three 
million (approximately one-half of its tax reve- 
nue) was redistributed to minor subdivisions in 
the forms of aids, of which the schools below 
the college level received approximately six and 
one-quarter million dollars. This same group of 
schools received from the federal government, 
exclusive of teacher training and rehabilitation, 
only about $178,000—just a little more than 
one-sixth of a million. 


The federal government, while very generous 
in supporting most governmental services, has 
not been a willing supporter of education, and 
federal aid to education within states has al- 
ways been an insignificant amount in the total 
school budget. Increased federal aid to educa- 
tion will probably increase the taxes Wisconsin 
pays to the federal treasury—but federal aid to 
the local community for school purposes will 
make it possible to reduce the local taxes on 
general property. One of the major problems in 
educational finance today is adequate federal 
assistance to education—not as a relief or emer- 
gency project but a regular educational appro- 
priation. 
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HEN you were a boy, did you sit up 
straight on the sentinel chairs of the front 
room, your starched white collar buttoned 
round your neck daisy petal fashion, and spend 
your Sunday leisure reading Pé/grim’s Progress? 
Or were the much-wronged but righteously re- 
deemed heroes of Horatio Alger your heroes, 
too? Or did you have within your gang a pri- 
vate circulation of “‘thrillers’’ ingeniously hid- 
den from adult eyes as a guinea hen’s nest? 
When you were a girl did your reading interest 
change from the Three Little Pigs to the four 

Little Women? . 

Boys and girls of today are reading, too. 
What are their favorite books, and book char- 
acters, and magazines? Just how much have we 
English teachers been able to do to wean them 
away from the “ee type of series book to 
the more solid food for thought in the better 
books for their age? To answer these questions 
for our Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, 
we asked our pupils to answer the following 
questionnaire: 

1. (a) Of the books you have read since you en- 
tered junior high school list the two you 
liked best. 

(b) Try to list one good reason telling why you 

liked each book. 

. List the names of one or two characters whom 
you especially liked in books read since you en- 
tered junior high school. 

3. What kinds of books do you like to read? 

. (a) Do you still read series books? (‘Jerry 

Todd”, “Judy Bolten’, etc.) 

(b) If not, why have you stopped reading them? 

(c) If so, why do you like to read them? 

5. What is your favorite magazine? Give one or two 

reasons why you liked it. 

Name two books you would like to own. 


nN 


> 


6. 


So 


—Cut by Courtesy of Child Welfare (National Parent-Teacher Mag.) Private Photo* 


JUNIOR HIGH READING INTERESTS 


Irma Dick 


Manitowoc 








No names were signed to the questionnaires ; 
boys’ and girls’ papers were checked separately. 
In the following results, the items are listed 
briefly according to popularity ratings. 


Boys 
1. Favorite books: 

Grade 7—‘Penrod”, ‘Flash, the Lead Dog’, 
“Buff, a Collie’, “My Life With Animals’, 
“Smoky” 

Grade 8—“Smoky”, “Flash, the Lead Dog”, 
“Treasure Island’, “White Fang’, “On the 
Bottom” 

Grade 9—"“‘Sergeant York’’, ‘‘On the Bottom’, 
“Count Luckner’, ‘“Smoky’, “Call of the 
Wild” 


2. Favorite characters: 

Grade 7—Boy characters from fiction: Penrod, 
Toby Tyler, Jim Hawkins; animal characters: 
Flash, Buff 

Grade 8—Animal characters: Lad, Smoky, 
Flash; biographical characters: Commander 
Ellsberg, Bill Cody, Will James 

Grade 9—Biographical characters: Sergeant 
York, Commander Ellsberg, Bob Flame, Ran- 
ger, Count Luckner 


3. Favorite types: 
Grade 7—Boy fiction, adventure, animal, cour- 
age, sea, aviation 
Grades 8, 9—True adventures of men, animal, 
sea, courage, aviation 


4. Readers of series books: 
Grade 7—No 21; Yes 15 
Grade 8—No 37; Yes 11 
Grade 9—No 38; Yes 26 





* Children of Mr. and Mrs. Robt. W. G. Vail, Worcester, 
Mass. Photo by Mrs. Vail. 
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. Favorite magazines: 
Grade 7—‘Boys’ Life’, “American Boy’, “‘Pop- 
ular Boy’, ‘Popular Science”’ 
Grade 8—“Boys’ Life”, “Popular 
“American Boy” 
Grade 9—‘‘Boys’ Life’, “Popular Mechanics’, 
“Popular Science” 


Science’, 


6. Books wanted to own: 
Grades 7, 9—The books indicated as favorites 
Grade 8—“Malibu”, upon which the Sequoia 
motion picture is based, “Young Fu of the 
Upper Yangtze’, ‘Smoky’, ‘Thirty Fathoms 
Deep” 


Girls 
. Favorite books: 

Grades 7, 8—‘‘Anne of Green Gables’, “‘Little 
Women”, “An Old Fashioned Girl’, ‘“Mys- 
tery of the Empty Room” 

Grade 9—“‘Little Women’, “Girl of the Lim- 
berlost’’, ‘‘Circular Staircase’, ‘Count of 
Monte Cristo” 


— 


Favorite characters: 

Grade 7—Anne Shirley, the girls in “Little 
Women”, the old fashioned girl, Nancy 
Drew 

Grade 8—Nancy Drew, Anne Shirley, Judy 
Bolten, the girls in ‘Little Women” 

Grade 9—The girls in “Little Women’, the 
characters in “Little Men’, “David Copper- 
field’’, ‘Penrod’ 


ad 


3. Favorite types: 


Grades 7, 8, 9—Adventure, mystery, animal, | 


courage 


4. Readers of series books: ’ 
Grade 7—No 21; Yes 20 
Grade 8—No 11; Yes 30 
Grade 9—No 34; Yes 47 


5. Favorite magazines: 


Grade 7—"Child Life’, ‘Movie magazines”, | 


“American Girl” 


Grade 8—‘‘Movie magazines’, ‘American Girl”, 


“Child Life” 
Grade 9—“‘American Girl’, ‘Readers Digest”, 
“Popular Science’’ 


6. Books wanted to own: 

Grade 7—‘David Copperfield’, “Little Wom- 
en”, “Anne of Green Gables’, “Understood 
Betsy” 

Grade 8—“David Copperfield’, ‘Carmen’”, 
‘Anne of Green Gables”, “Bambi” 

Grade 9—“Little Women”, “David Copper- 
field’, ‘““Anne of Green Gables’, “Count of 
Monte Cristo” 


The results of our questionnaire show that 
boys admire courage, adventure, stories about 
their interests, faithfulness, honesty, and the 
genuine in people and in animal friends. Girls 
like books that have been popularized in motion 
pictures, that tell of girl adventures, and that 
have an element of mystery in them. 












Give girls in the upper grades a 
chance and they will “lap up” such 
stories as David Copperfield and Little 
Women. 


= _b4f 


Courtecy of Child Welfare (Nat. Parent-Teacher Mag.) 
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These are just two of many interesting art projects initiated in the Milwaukee school system by Director 
A. G. Pelikan and his staff. The girls at the left are painting dolls, while the students at the right are 
inspecting a stained glass window made in their class as an art project. 





(Paper presented at the 7th International 
Congress for Art Education—Drawing and Art 
in Industry held in Brussels, Bel gium— 
August 9-16, 1935 by A. G. Pelikan, Director, 
Art Education, Milwaukee Public Schools and 
Director, Milwaukee Art Institute) 





T HE question of how the educational, aesthetic 
and practical aims may be- pursued concur- 
rently in art teaching is important and deserves 
to be given considerable study. In teaching art 
in the public schools of the United States we 
have, for a number of years, laid claim to all 
three aims. While one or the other of these 
objectives predominated in certain cases, there 
is considerable evidence that the general plan 
in the majority of courses of study in our 
school systems has been to organize the work 
in such a manner, that as far as possible all 
three objectives may be achieved concurrently. 

There are at present still two 7 view- 
points in teaching art in public school systems 
where large numbers of children have to be 
taken care of. In the case of one we find the 
over-organized static type of art lessons in 
which there is presumably a logical sequence of 
subject matter which is presented without much 
regard to any of the individual differences of 
the child, or without any thought as to his 
aesthetic development. The other extreme is 
where no sequence, logical or psychological, is 
planned, where the work is assumed to develop 





How May the Educational, Aesthetic and Practical 
Aims be Pursued Concurrently in Art Teaching? 


intuitively and with absolute freedom and where 
no corrections or suggestions of any kind are 
permitted because of a firm belief that the 
child’s imaginative conception would be ham- 
ae by such direction. By far the largest num- 

r of our school systems and our best art teach- 
ers use methods whereby both freedom of indi- 
vidual expression and growth of creative ability 
under intelligent guidance is made possible. 

Where the work is scheduled in such a man- 
ner that large groups of children must be ac- 
commodated for short periods in art instruc- 
tion, the work must be well planned in order 
that the children may derive the greatest pos- 
sible benefit without undue loss of time. The 
younger the child the greater must be the free- 
dom permitted. It is only when the higher 
grade levels are reached and the child is no 
longer satisfied with his or her own creations 
and feels the need for guidance and instruction 
in developing certain skills that more detailed 
planned lessons should be made use of. Since 
the major aim is not to turn out artists, but to 
make art-conscious citizens, the methods of the 
art school or the atelier are not applicable in 
the public schools and our teachers are therefore 
trained to enable them to organize their subject 
in such a manner as to make it educational, 
aesthetic and practical. 

An analysis of the great periods of art leads 
me to believe that many works of art, either in 
the field of fine or industrial arts, have been 
educational in purpose, aesthetic in their ex- 
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pression, and practical in their application and 
that no work necessarily need suffer by virtue 
of this combination. There are times when any 
one of these three aims may be given more em- 
phasis than the other because of a particular 
situation or problem. One of the greatest moti- 


vating forces in maintaining and developing art © 


teaching in the public schools in America, par- 
ticularly in our grade schools, has been the 
excellent correlation of art with other subjects. 
For instance, geography, history, travel, spell- 
ing, social science, etc., have taken on a new 
interest and a new educational value through 
the introduction of art. In the study of trans- 
portation, the making of maps, the various in- 
tramural activities and in many of the other 
regular school subjects there is usually a major 
aim other than art which has to be emphasized ; 
however, the correlation of art with these sub- 
jects has frequently offered first, additional op- 
portunity for art work, and second, the possi- 
bility of demonstrating that though the prob- 
lem was strictly an educational one, the prac- 
tical and aesthetic aims could also be given con- 
sideration and the problem so presented that 
all of the aims interrelated. There have been 
many so called art problems which have had 
such a high degree of educational as well as a 
practical value that educators have recognized 
the value of the work both from the aesthetic 
and also the educational and practical side. Oc- 
casionally, this type of correlation does not work 
out to the best advantage as far as the art work 
is concerned. In some cases, the other values to 
be derived in making art function in the life of 
the school and in the life of the individual by 
far overshadow any possible shortcoming on 
the aesthetic side. An increasing number of 
educators recognize that the art course may be 
made a very practical and educational factor in 
the teaching of other subjects without the need 
for lessening the effectiveness of the art work. 


Must Correlate With Educational 
Philosophy 


That the problem is a significant one, may 
be judged from the fact that it has been dis- 
cussed at one time or another at the meetings 
of our four national art teachers associations, 
such as the Western Arts association, Pacific 
Arts association, Southeastern Arts association 
and the Eastern Arts association, as well as at 
the National Education association and the 
Progressive Education association. Art Educa- 
tion today follows the philosophy of education 
which holds that we no longer teach subjects 
with a view that they may prove valuable at 
some remote future time, but must concern it- 


self with preparing the individual to utilize his 
knowledge at all age levels. The art work 
should therefore be so planned as to fit in with 
our general educational scheme and be in line 
with the progressive education movement in 
which newer educational theories are used to 
supersede antiquated and outmoded methods of 
procedure, which in the light of contemporary 
research work in education are no longer sound, 
In order to pursue the educational, aesthetic and 
practical aims in teaching art, it is imperative 
that the teacher herself have a thorough under- 
standing of the meaning of education and a 
philosophy of education generally acceptable in 
the light of contemporary research. It is also 
necessary to develop the creative ability and 
critical faculty and to acquire a knowledge of 
the important contribution of our great masters 
in art, past and present. Art teachers should 
practice some form of art of craft work and be 
able to recognize in the work of the child not 
only technical ability, but more important, the 
sensitive, imaginative and creative products of 
their efforts. Since comparatively few students 
will ever become professional artists or produc- 
ers of art work, it is necessary that we develop 
the critical ability of children to enable them to 
judge and to discriminate between good and 
bad in those fields of the fine and industrial 
arts, which enter into the life of all people, and 
which to a great extent shape appreciation and 
taste through immediate and daily contact. 
There is no reason why an object may not be 
practical as well as beautiful and by virtue of 
this desirable combination exert an educational 
influence in the development of taste as applied 
to objects of everyday use. 


The splendid advances which have been made 
in art education in America and the unusual 
interest which has been manifested in this sub- 
ject is most encouraging. This recognition and 
support for Art Education has come because of 
the beneficial effect which it has been found to 
have upon the child and also because it has 
proven to be a most worthy leisure time activity 
for adults. Art must again become part of our 
daily life so that we may build up a recogni- 
tion of its value as applied to our daily needs 
and in order that we may train for better citi- 
zenship through a desire for more beautiful 
communities, homes and industrial art objects. 
In order to accomplish this we must educate 
large numbers to appreciate beauty and encour- 
age by active support and a more sympathetic 
understanding the efforts of the more gifted of 
our creative artists in all fields. The best way 
that this may be accomplished is to make our 
art teaching educational, aesthetic and practical. 
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100% Records - Sept. 5 - Nov. 25, 1935 


Cities and Villages 


Abbotsford, Albany, Algoma, Alma, Amery, Am- 
herst, Arcadia, Argonne, Ashland, Athens, Augusta. 

Bagley, Baldwin, Bangor, Baraboo, Barneveld, Bar- 
ron, Bear Creek, Beaver Dam, Belleville, Beloit, Ben- 
ton, Berlin, Birnamwood, Black Creek, Blair, Bloom- 
ington, Boscobel, Boyceville, Boyd, Brandon, Brillion, 
Brooklyn, Brussels, Burlington, Black Earth. 

Cadott, Cambria, Cambridge, Cameron, Camp Doug- 
las, Campbellsport, Casco, Cashton, Cassville, Caze- 
novia, Cedar Grove, Cedarburg, Centuria, Chetek, 
Chilton, Chippewa Falls, Clear Lake, Clinton, Clin- 
tonville, Cochrane, Coleman, Colfax, Coloma, Co- 
lumbus, Crivitz, Cuba City, Cudahy. 

Darien, Darlington, Delavan, De Pere, Dodgeville, 
Dorchester, Draper, Durand. 

East Troy, Edgerton, Elkhart Lake, Elkhorn, Elroy. 

Fennimore, Fifield, Florence, Fond du Lac, Foot- 
ville, Fort Atkinson, Fox Lake, Frederic, Fall River, 
Fish Creek. 

Genoa City, Gillett, Gilmanton, Glenbeulah, Glen- 
wood City, Goodman, Grafton, Granton, Grantsburg, 
Greenwood, Gresham. 

Hammond, Hancock, Hartford, Hartland, Hayward, 
Highland, Hiles, Hillsboro, Hixton, Holcombe, Hori- 
con, Hortonville, Hudson, Humbird, Hurley, Hus- 
tisford. 

Independence, Iola. 

Janesville, Jefferson, Johnson Creek, Junction City. 

Kaukauna, Kendall, Kenosha, Kewaskum, Ke- 
waunee, Kiel, Kimberly, Kohler. 

La Crosse, Lake Geneva, Lancaster, Laona, Little 
Chute, Lodi, Lomira, Luck. 

Maiden Rock, Manawa, Manitowoc, Marinette, 
Marion, Marshall, Marshfield, Mattoon, Mauston, 
Mayville, Mazomanie, Mellen, Melrose, Menasha, Me- 
nomonee Falls, Menomonie, Merrill, Merrillan, Mil- 
ton, Milton Jct., Mindoro, Mineral Point, Monticello, 
Monroe, Montello, Mosinee, Mount Horeb, Muk- 
wonago, Muscoda. 

Necedah, Neillsville, Nekoosa, Neshkoro, New 
Auburn, New Glarus, New Holstein, New Lisbon, 
New London, New Richmond, Niagara, North Fond 
du Lac, North Freedom, Norwalk. 

Oconomowoc, Oconto, Oconto Falls, Omro, On- 
tario, Oostburg, Oregon, Osceola, Osseo, Owen, 
Oxford. 

Palmyra, Pardeeville, Park Falls, Patch Grove, 
Peshtigo, Phillips, Pittsville, Plainfield, Platteville, 
Plum City, Plymouth, Port Edwards, Port Washing- 
ton, Prairie du Chien, Prairie du Sac, Princeton, 
Pulaski. 

Racine, Randolph, kKandom Lake, Readstown, Red- 
granite, Reedsburg, Rhinelander, Rib Lake, Rice Lake, 
Richland Center, Rio, Roberts, Rosholt. 

St. Croix Falls, Schofield, Seneca, Sextonville, Sey- 
mour, Sharon, Shawano, Sheboygan, Sheboygan Falls, 
Shiocton, Shorewood, Shullsburg, Soldiers Grove, 
Somerset, South Milwaukee, South Wayne, Sparta, 
Spencer, Spooner, Stanley, Stevens Point, Stoughton, 
Stratford, Sturgeon Bay, Sun Prairie, Suring. 

Thiensville, Thorp, Tigerton, Tomah, Tomahawk, 
Tony, Turtle Lake, Two Rivers. 

Unity. 


Viroqua. 

Wabeno, Waldo, Walworth, Washburn, Wauke- 
sha, Waunakee, Waupun, Wausau, Wautoma, West 
Allis, West Bend, West De Pere, West Lima, West 
Milwaukee, Westboro, Westby, Westfield, White 
Lake, Whitefish Bay, Whitewater, Wild Rose, Wil- 
liams Bay, Wilmot, Wilton, Winneconne, Winter, 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin Rapids, Withee, Witten- 
berg, Woodville, Wrightstown. 


Counties 


Barron, Columbia, Dane (Eastern) Rural Schs., 
Florence, Green, Jackson, Manitowoc, Milwaukee, 
Pepin, St. Croix, Sheboygan, Walworth, Waukesha. 


Other 


Adams-Friendship H. S., Amberg State Graded 
Sch., Appleton Voc. Sch., Arena State Graded Sch., 
Arkansaw Union Free H. S., Ashland Co. Normal 
Sch. 

Barron Co. Normal Sch., Beaver Dam Voc. Sch., 
Butternut Grade Sch. 

Cass St. Rotary Sch., Milwaukee, Cobb State 
Graded Sch., Cobb Union Free H. S., Columbia Co. 
Normal Sch., Colby H. S., Crandon Grades. 

Dane Co. Educational Offices, Denmark H. S. & 
Grades, Dunn Co. Agric. Sch. 

Eau Claire: 3rd Ward Sch., 9th Ward Sch., De- 
velopment Sch., Voc. Sch., Deaf Sch., Junior H. S., 
and Senior H. S., Eau Claire State Teachers College, 
Eden (Town, Iowa Co.). 

Glidden Graded Sch., Gratiot State Graded Sch. 

Juneau Co. Normal Sch. 

Kenosha Voc. Sch. 

La Crosse State Teachers College, La Crosse Voc. 
Sch., Lakewood Sch. (W. Dane Co.), Linden (Town, 
Iowa Co.), Livingston Union Free H. S., Luxemburg 
Grades and H. S. 

Marathon Co. Normal Sch., Marathon Public Sch., 
Middleton Union Free H. S., Milwaukee Principals 
Assn., Minocqua H. S. 

Nelson Union Free H. S., Norris Farm School. 

Outagamie Co. Normal Sch. 

Platteville State Teachers College, Pulaski (Town, 
Iowa Co.). 

River Falls State Teachers College, Roosevelt Jr. 
H. S.—Beloit, Rosendale H. S. 

Sauk Co. Normal Sch., School for the Deaf—Dela- 
van, Scandinavia H. S., Shiocton Graded Sch., So. 
Side Pub. Sch.—Hartford, South Wayne Grade Sch., 
State Public Sch.—Sparta, Stephenson Training Sch.— 
Marinette, Stevens Point Normal Sch., Stockbridge 
H. S. & Grades, Stout Institute, Superior State Teach- 
ers Coll. 

Taylor Co. Normal Sch. 

Union Grove H. S. 

Vernon Co. Normal Sch., Verona H. S. 

Waldick (Town, Iowa Co.), Waterford Union 
Free H. S., Wauwatosa: Washington Sch., Senior 
H. S., Wilson Sch., Hawthorne Jr. H. S., Longfellow 
Jr. H. S, McKinley Sch, and Roosevelt Sch., West 
Allis Voc. Sch., Whitewater State Teachers College, 
Wyoming (Town, Iowa Co.). 
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Secondary School Standards Study 


The executive committee of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards, of which 
Supervisor Giles is a member, reports in the 
October number of School Life that the work 
of the committee is making satisfactory prog- 
ress. Abstracts of more than 2000 research 
studies, in secondary education, have formed the 
basis for tentative check lists consisting of ap- 
proximately 1500 items in five major fields— 
the staff, the school — the pupil, the edu- 
cational program and the administrative pro- 
gram. These check lists have already been criti- 
cised by leading educators and worked over by 
the executive committee and its professional 
staff. The lists designed to answer the question, 
“What is a good high school?” are now being 
evaluated by representative secondary school 
ptincipals throughout the United States. After 
further revision in the light of their criticism 
the new and radically different standards will 
be ready for experimental tryout in a still larger 
number of schools of various types, public and 
private. 

The financing of this study is met partly by 
the six regional accrediting agencies of the 
United States who are cooperating in the en- 
terprise and partly by the General Education 
Board. This is the first serious attempt to re- 
construct the old, minimum mechanical stand- 
ards and to develop in their place modern cri- 
teria which will assist the schools in the evalua- 
tion of their own work and stimulate them in 
its improvement. 

e 


New Building and the PWA 


The PWA activities are bearing fruit in 
terms of a great number of school building 
projects which have been approved recently. 
Under this administration and its regulations 
the federal government will make a grant or 
outright gift of 45% of the cost of the build- 
ing; the balance of 55% must be financed by 
the school district or may be borrowed from 
federal funds. 

Wisconsin had 110 school building projects 
which were approved by the state administra- 
tion and the department of public instruction. 
However, due to various reasons only 48 were 
approved by the federal allocation board. The 
construction costs involve $3,312,680 of which 
$1,494,706 is contributed by the government. 

It appears though as if the totals stated will 
be materially changed as quite a number of 


school districts are not ratifying their share of 
the financial program. There is no likelihood 
of the federal government ever playing “Santa 
Claus” again. 

Sanitary projects under the PWA have fared 
somewhat better with 29 projects whose con- 
struction costs will be $7,669,743. 

Mr. H. W. Schmidt of the department spent 
a week in Washington recently in conference 
with various governmental and other agencies 
looking towards improvements, financing and 
other pertinent matters in connection with school 
and building activities. He was accorded all cour- 
tesies and Mr. Schmidt was hopeful that Wis- 
consin would profit by the extension of the dif- 
ferent agencies contacted. 


* 
Humane Education Program 


When the economic debacle of 1929 crashed 
down upon us, nearly all the counties in the 
state had humane organizations and agents. 
County boards were willing to appropriate 
funds to promote this humane service in their 
respective counties. The cry for economy and 
demands for retrenchment were so insistent be- 
cause of the depression that it resulted in lead- 
ing a majority of county boards to discontinue 
all financial help to county humane societies. 
As a consequence, county societies with a few 
exceptions, have become decadent and ceased to 
function. 

This large scale failure in continuing militant 
local organizations has led to attempts to co- 
ordinate other existing educational forces and 
give to them a more dynamic spirit for this par- 
ticular line of work. 

The office of “Public Instruction”, city and 
county superintendents, high school principals, 
thousands of teachers and the press have been 
spirited and efficient co-operators. 

And now a new alliance has just been con- 
summated that has tremendous potentialities 
for good in it. Some months ago the humane 
office consulted Leo Schleck, President of the 
Federated Societies, who approved the plan. 
Very soon thereafter Miss Helen M. Moore, 
President of the Humane Society of Waukesha 
County, gave a very enthusiastic approval of it. 
Upon her return home, she enlisted the help of 
Mrs. Blackstone, who was recently elected State 
President of the Federated clubs, in support of 
the project and through their united efforts the 
project was carried to a successful fruition at 
the state convention of The Women’s Feder- 
ated clubs recently held in Milwaukee. 
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We now have the Women’s Catholic clubs 
and the Women’s Federated clubs heartily sup- 
porting the plan of having a Humane Com- 
mittee in every local club, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of furthering humane education in 
the homes, churches and schools. Will not tens 
of thousands of socially minded militant women 
be the greatest possible force for good, repre- 
senting, as they will, millions of intelligent for- 


ward looking members ? 
—Geo. F. Comings, State Humane Agent 


& 
Maintenance of Culverts 
November 22, 1935 
Mr. Francis Whitty, 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of November 15 addressed to the 
State Superintendent of Schools has been re- 
ferred to this office for reply. 

You state that Sauk County graded and sur- 
faced a road by school district No. 4, town of 
Winfield, Sauk County and in doing so opened 
up a deep ditch in front of the school yard and 
placed in a tube for a driveway in the school 
yatd. The culvert washed out during the past 
summer and you inquire whose duty it is to 
replace the same. 

The responsibility for maintaining culverts in 
private entrances after construction is deter- 
mined by Statutes. For your information we 
quote from the Statutes, Section 81.34. 

“Whenever it is necessary, in making any high- 

way improvements under the provisions ‘of chap- 
ter 81, 83 or 84, except in counties having a popu- 
lation of five hundred thousand or more, to ex- 
cavate a cut or construct a fill or otherwise grade 
such highway in front of any entrance to abutting 
premises, in order to properly construct, improve 
or maintain such highway, there shall be con- 
structed as a part of said improvement one grade 
or culvert to provide suitable ingress and egress to 
such premises; and if said premises are divided by 
such highway, then one such grade or culvert shall 
be constructed on each side of said highway. 
Thereafter each such grade or culvert shall be 
maintained by the owner of such premises. During 
the time such highway is under construction, the 
state, county, city, village or town shall not be re- 
sponsible for any damage that may be sustained 
through the absence of egress or ingress to any 
such premises.” 

You will note from reading the law that the 
installation of culverts in private entrances is a 
responsibility of the town, county or state de- 
pending on class of highway on which the work 
is being done at the time of construction or im- 
provement and that the maintenance of such 
culverts at private entrances is a responsibility 
of the owner. 

Very truly yours, 
STATE HiGHway COMMISSION OF WISCONSIN, 


By 
Chas. W. Thompson, Assistant Secretary 


School Board Conventions 

School board conventions are over for the 
current season, the final convention for the year 
having been held at Green Bay on December 
14. 

The attendance and interest has been excel- 
lent throughout the year with few exceptions 
and demonstrates definitely that in attending 
these conventions school board members are ac- 
tuated by a higher motive than merely collect- 
ing the four dollar per diem which formerly 
was available. 

For the 1934-35 school year no compensa- 
tion was permissible except actual expenses and 
these only in cases where favorable action was 
taken by the voters at annual school meeting. 
The unprecedented attendance of the past sea- 
son reflects credit on all participants and indi- 
cates a widespread interest in the welfare of the 
schools. 

The Department of Public Instruction ac- 
cepts with pleasure its share of responsibility 
for the success of school board conventions and 
hopes to see this type of educational activity 
continued through the years. It is to be kept in 
mind that these meetings are, legally speaking, 
strictly under the jurisdiction of the respective 
county superintendents and the program is al- 
ways definitely under his or her control. Such 
being the case, it is gratifying to note the co- 
operative spirit evinced by all our county super- 
intendents in so arranging schedules that some 
member of our department may always be pres- 
ent without excessive traveling expense. 


Good Wishes to All 


With the near approach to the holiday sea- 
son, the Department wishes to express a word 
of appreciation and good will to all with whom 
we come in contact in an educational way 
throughout the year. 

We deeply appreciate the many courtesies ex- 
tended to all members of this Department in 
their contacts with superintendents, principals, 
teachers, school board members and pupils 
throughout the state, and for the many tokens 
of good will which reach us from time to time. 
We sincerely trust that all who have worked 
diligently in the field of education may fare 
bountifully in the good things that prevail at 
Christmas time. If we can enter freely into the 
real spirit of Christmas with its joys of family 
reunions, its innocent pastimes and well-earned 
relaxation, we shall find our strength renewed 
like the eagles for the tasks which confront us 
during the months that lie ahead. 
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Thoughts at the Close of Another Year 


Dear Fellow Members: 


Once again Christmas is with us and I would urge you, in the midst of your busy preparations for the 
holiday, to take time this year to think of its significance to us in a troubled world. 

Christmas should be a very special holiday for all parent teacher members for*it is the one holiday of 
the year devoted to the child; also it has a world-wide message of peace and goodwill to mankind. 

What do we find in the world this year? War threatens on every hand; sons of other mothers are dying 
on the battlefields or are being called to the colors for war service. Our nation seems far removed from the 
conflicts, but we have a very real decision to make, when Congress meets in January, as to our national policy. 
We know something of the terrific costs of war; are we willing to pay the price of peace? It has been said 
we must sacrifice our sons or our profits when war is on the horizon. As parent-teacher members shall we 
think this problem through, make our decisions, and not be swayed by clever propaganda? 

When we look at the children in our own country, we find many who are especially favored, but there 
is a dark side to this picture also. The annual cost of crime in this country is placed at the staggering figure 
of FOURTEEN BILLION DOLLARS, and we can soon translate this sum into terms of human waste; the 
fact that the greatest number of offenders are in the teens or early twenties shows there must be something 
very wrong in our homes and communities to produce these young criminals. A study of the young criminal 
reveals that he comes predominately from the under-privileged groups; from those people who live on the 
economic fringe; from the unskilled and poorly educated laboring group; from the poorer parts of the town, 
no matter what town or how big the town may be; from the families whose homes are crowded, unattractive 
and poverty-stricken; from the streetcorners, pool rooms, dance halls, and gin-mills; from those social and 
economic conditions which would make criminals of you and me unless, by the grace of God, there was 
something within us strong enough to combat the constant downward pull. Poverty may not breed criminals 
but the things bred by poverty breed them. : 

Can we be satisfied with the surface celebration this year and not think on the deeper significance of the 
day; are we giving our children the spiritual strength to fight evil when they must face it? Are we really 
interested in ALL children and willing to help the underprivileged by removing the conditions which destroy 
so many? Are we willing to be good neighbors to the foreigners in our own communities and to do our part 
in preserving peace in the world? 

May we help to bring the real message of Christmas to our families, friends, and communities. 


With the season’s best greetings, 
Mrs. W. A. Hastings, 


President, Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers. 





Know Your State Board! 
(Continued from Nov.) 


CHAIRMEN-AT-LARGE 
Publicity—Emma F. Brookmire, Madison, 
Radio—W. L. Doudna, Madison. 
Budget—O. H. Plenzke, Madison. 
National Parent Teacher Magazine—Dr. 

Hoppe, Milwaukee. 
Publications—Mrs. H, C. Humphrey, Whitewater. 
Founders’ Day—Mrs. G. N. Tremper, Kenosha. 
Study Groups—Mrs. H. P. Stoll, Madison. 
By-laws—Mrs. J. E. Usher, Madison, 


Hi. <@: 


DisTRICT PRESIDENTS 

1st District—Mrs. Roy Swenson, Camp Lake. 

2nd District—Mrs. Vernon Sell, Reeseville. 

4th and 5th District—Mrs. A. W. Einfeldt. 

7th District—Mrs. Carl Engvall, Antigo. 

8th District—Mrs. H. W. Giese, Coleman. 

9th District—Jenny Lee, Hudson. 
10th District—Mrs. W. R. McCabe, Superior. 

The Executive Committee consists of the elected 
officers and three members elected by the board. 
These members are Mrs. C. W. Skowlund, Mrs. A. W. 
Einfeldt, and Miss Mary Brady. 

The directors of departments, their committee 
chairmen, and the chairmen-at-large are developing 
material for local parent teacher groups. Use these 
chairmen—write the state office for material, sug- 
gestions and information. Study and adapt the plans 
sent you to your local needs. 
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—Radio— 
National Parent-Teacher Radio Forum 
NBC-WJZ Blue Network, Every Wednesday 
1:30 to 2:00 P. M. 
4—The Guidance of Children’s Reading, 

William §. Gray, Professor of Edu- 

cation, University of Chicago. 
December 11—Education for the Very Young, Edna 

Dean Baker, President, National Col- 
lege of Education, Evanston, Ill. 
December 18—Environment Molds your Child, Frank 
N. Freeman, Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Chicago. 

January 8—Shaping Character, Howard M. Le- 
Sourd, Professor of Religious Educa- 
tion, Boston University. 

January 15—Living Safely in a Dangerous World 
Albert W. Whitney, Vice-president, 
National Safety Council, New York 
City. 

January 22—Know your Government, Louis Brown- 
low, Lecturer in Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

January 29—Citizenship — Its Opportunities and 
Limitations, Walter Millard, Field 
Secretary, National Municipal League, 
New York City. 

Copies of each talk after it has been given, may 
be obtained by sending five cents each to the National 
Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


December 
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State Program WHA-WLBL 
Every Monday, 3:30 to 3:45 P. M. 

—Social Hygiene, Prepared by Aimee Zill- 
mer, State Board of Health and State 
Chairman of Social Hygiene for Wis- 
consin Congress. 

January 6—My Child Asks Embarrassing Questions. 
January 13—The Girl Grows Away. 

January 20—The Girl Returns. 

January 27—Why Social Hygiene at All? 

Copies of these broadcasts will be available for dis- 
tribution. 

Copies of the talks given on Juvenile Delinquency 
—the November state radio program, arranged by 
Miss Elizabeth Yerxa, Director Juvenile Department, 
State Board of Control—are mimeographed and can 
also be secured from the state office. 


9 
Watch Us Grow! 


Associations coming into membership this year: 
Wilson—West Allis St. Francis—St. Francis 
Hales Corners — Hales Auer Avenue—Milwaukee 

Corners Wentworth—Wentworth 
Three Oaks—Union Wood Road—Kenosha 

Grove 8th Ward—Eau Claire 
Public Schools—New Cable—Cable 

Richmond Ward—Eagle 
Grade & High—Downing Waupun High—Waupun 
Lublin—Lublin Spring Brook—Spring 
Swallow—Hartland Brook 
Washington—Pewaukee Grade & High—Princeton 
Dorchester—Dorchester Grade & High—Prescott 


January 


Subscribe To Your Official Magazine! 


Dr. H. O. Hoppe, state chairman, National Parent- 
Teacher Magazine, reports interesting activity from 
his local chairmen. The Grant Parent Teacher asso- 
ciation of Milwaukee leads all locals in subscriptions 
—44, and in having the 70 per cent of its member- 
ship as subscribers. 

A report to date—based on percentage of members 
subscribing is as follows: 

A. Class 1 Locals (membership over 100)— 
Blaine, Superior—10% 
Class 2 Locals (membership up to 100)— 
Grant, Milwaukee—70% 
Class 3 Locals (membership up to 50) — 
Roosevelt, Kenosha—47% 
B. Districts 
Class 1—10th District—2.5% 
Class 2—7th District—2.6% 
C. Cities 
Class 1—Milwaukee—4.7% 
Class 2—Kenosha—9.5% 
Class 3—Ashland—10.3% 

Increased interest in the official magazine with its 
wealth of information of such vital interest to par- 
ents and teachers should insure a more understand- 
ing, informed membership and more effective solving 
of common problems. Are the members of your locals 
reading the magazine? Are you? Investigate its con- 
tent! Subscribe! 


The National Parent-Teacher Magazine 
1206 Sixteenth St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Ee 





Membership Records 


Membership records to date show an increase of 
about 20 per cent over last year’s record. However, 
personal messages from local chairmen would indi- 
cate a much greater growth, but our files show that 
dues have not yet been sent in. Because we are plan- 
ning to finance our National Convention on the in- 
crease in membership and because this year our mem- 
bership should set a new record so that many may 
profit from the privilege of attending the National 
Convention, there is a very keen interest in keeping 
our membership information absolutely up to date. 
We urge you to continue your campaign to enroll 
members and to send your dues promptly to the state 
office. 

Reports from the 10th District indicate activity in 
membership and organization of new units and that 
the pledge of the district to secure an increase of 
1000 members will be fulfilled. 

Units having interesting gains in membership are 
listed below: 


BiMGOMN ccc acc Sihehowgane ono 364% 
Hi-Mount .......- Milwaukee ~__-------- 291% 
COOREE scan SUG 5 144% 
Bartlett Ave. _--___ Milwaukee ~.......---. 138% 
0 ee Cie EP oes 120% 
Bilton Jet. 2... MOEN re 120% 
Washington ~__-~- MCWNINR ss 120% 
Pie Wea 3 South Milwaukee ______ 103% 
Cl 2 Se ae! 102% 
jee gf eee 95% 
Abbotsford ~_____- Abboteietd ... =.= 94% 
Grane oo MiuWaUKEe 6 ooo 56% 
Stilt, Watt 202s YS eee ent Rae 48% 
West High .-_-_-_- LOSS a eae 47% 
2 eee ECT) |” ae eres 36% 
RUAINS (2on0 oo Supettie 2. 20% 
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International Relations 


A number of requests have come to the office for 
material pertaining to international relations. The 
subject may be treated from many angles, and if you 
write, please tell us of your interest. 

The Junior Red Cross promotes world good-will 
among the children of the various nations. Write 
them direct at Washington, D. C., Dr. T. W. Gos- 
ling, Director. 

A very fine non-profit, non-partisan organization 
for giving public information relating to peace and 
international affairs is World Peaceways, 103 Park 
Avenue, New York City. Listen to their radio pro- 
gram “To Arms for Peace’ on the Columbia Net- 
work at 8:30 P. M. each Thursday. They have sev- 
eral suggestions for Parent Teacher groups. 

Have in your library a shelf of books, or a list of 
books, on peace and international relations. If you 
are interested in any of the following material, ad- 
dress Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
405 West 117th Street, New York City. 

A good little monthly pamphlet on these matters 
is Peace Action 50 cents per year, published by Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, 532 Sev- 
enteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

We are sending you a statement of your national 
chairman on this subject. Can we not all try to fol- 
low some of her suggestions in our own communi- 
ties? 
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Don'ts for Christmas Gifts 

Don’t send anything pretty, useful, or suitable. 

Don’t put on sufficient postage, let the recipient 
pay some of the charge. 

Don’t write the name and address plainly. Let the 
post office men puzzle over it, they have leisure and 
it will develop their mental power. 

Don’t bother wrapping the parcel well, the express 
company has plenty of string and paper to fix it up 
if it comes loose. 

Don’t mail before Christmas eve. Why hurry? 

Don’t hesitate to send glass in a cardboard box. 

If sending slippers, never mind the correct size. 

Don’t forget to send red neckties to your male 
friends with red faces. 

Don’t forget to send a book on evolution to a 
fundamentalist. 

Don’t torget to send a ton of coal to a rich friend 
and a penny picture card to a poor neighbor. 

Don't forget to insert a card saying you expect a 
return present. 

And of all things, don’t forget to leave the price 
tag on your gift. 


Shrewd Hubby 
Wise: “I’ve just given my wife a sable coat.” 
Crack: ‘To keep her warm?” 
Wise: “No, to keep her quiet.” 


At the Christmas Tree 
“I wonder how they scratched up so many of the 
presents.” 
“With Santa Claws, I suppose.” 


Without Ornaments 
Now Eddie studied forestry, 
A forester was he; 
He traveled home for Christmas; 
And was asked to trim the tree. 


Instead of hanging ornaments 
Upon each bending bough, 
He took a hatchet and a saw, 


And trimmed that tree. And how! 
—Cornell Widow 


An Embarrassing Moment 
She: “Where in the world did you get that hor- 
rible necktie?” 
He: “The laugh’s on you. You gave it to me last 
Christmas.” 


Yum! Yum! 
First Eskimo: “How did you like your Christmas 
tree?” 
Second Eskimo:*“‘It was swell. Those were the best 
candles I ever ate.” 


Domestic Harmony 

A husband found some holes in his sock and said: 
“Wifie, dear, why haven’t you mended these?” 

“Hubby, darling, did you buy me that coat for 
Christmas, as you promised ?” 

“N-no.” 

“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, I don’t give a 
darn.” 


Christmas Parody 
I do not think I'll ever be 
Much help around a Christmas tree, 
A smiling tree that gaily gleams, 
Whose friendly rafters kiss the beams. 
When I festoon the tree with spangles 
I usher in domestic wrangles. 
I yearn to show where things should go, 
But I’m alas, malapropos. 
I’m like the funny circus clown: 
What others hang up I knock down. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 


But only wives can trim a tree. 
—Arthur L. Lipmann 


Limited Love 
He had been looking over the Christmas cards on 
the counter for some time when the saleswoman 
suggested: “‘Here’s a lovely sentiment: ‘To the Only 
Girl I Ever Loved.’” 
“That's fine,” he said brightening. “I'll take five— 
no, six of those, please.” 


Putting Him Right 
The facetious young man asked the organ grinder 
if the last piece that had been played was by 
Beethoven. 
“No, sir,” was the reply, “by Handel’. 


The Master's Touch 


When Tommy handed in his home work the 
teacher examined it very closely. “That looks suspi- 
ciously like your father’s handwriting, Tommy,” he 
said. ‘““What have you to say?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Tommy after a long pause, 
“now I come to think of it, I used his fountain 
pen.” 


Viewpoints 
Professor: “And what in the world made you 
write a paragraph like that?” 
Student: “I quoted it, sir, from Dickens.” 
Professor: ‘Beautiful lines, aren't they?” 


Here, Rover, Herel 

“Yes,” the teacher explained, ‘quite a number of 
plants and flowers have the prefix ‘dog.’ For instance, 
the dog rose and the dog violet are well known. 
Can you name another?” 

There was silence, then a happy look illuminated 
the face of a boy at the end of the class. 

“Please, miss,” he called out, proud of his knowl- 
edge, “‘collie-flowers!’’ 


We Agree 
“Say, Pop, the early birds don’t get all the worms, 
do they?” 
“That's my impression,” replied Pop. 
“The early apples get some of ’em, too.” 


Oh! Oh! 
Salesman: “These stockings are the very latest pat- 
terns, fast colors, holeproof, won't shrink, priced far 
lower than elsewhere, and a very good yarn.” 


Co-ed: “Yes, and you tell it well.” 
—Southwestern 
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“HOW TO USE THE For complete details on the School Con- 
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the approval of state education officials. 
Share the opportunity to win one of 
these splendid awards! Enter The 


Milwaukee Journal’s simple, worth- SEND THIS COUPON 
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ae ; i 
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now existing on the proper use of the | The Milwaukee Journal, Milwaukee, Wisconsin | 
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stimulate development of new ideas. | ‘4 me the necessary literature at once. | 
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MORAL EDUCATION 


(1856 Version) 








(Moral education in former days was approached 
in a very formal manner. Schools sought to inculcate 
morality by precept and example. The teacher, there- 
fore, was supposed to be a moral copybook. This ar- 
ticle appeared in the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF Ebu- 
CATION, July, 1856. Elsewhere in this issue will be 
found the modern conception of effective moral train- 
ing in the schools.—Editor) 





The great educator, Horace Mann, has said: 
“Educate the intellect alone and you develop 
the infidel; educate the morals alone, and you 
develop a puny Christian; educate the physical 
alone and you develop the savage; it is only by 
a symmetrical development of all these powers 
that man can approximate to the Divine Orig- 
inal.” However startling, it is the truth, that edu- 
cation as readily becomes the handmaid of vice 
as of virtue. Intellectual development gives 
power and moral development a right direction 
to this power; but let it be under the control of 
vice, and great will be the evil done. Education 
may be compared to a ship at sea. The intellec- 
tual part is the propelling power, the physical is 
the form and strength of the ship, the moral is 
the helm. Without the helm the ship is more than 
useless. The celebrated Dr. Stone says: ‘Who 
can estimate the unspeakable value of a right 
education, the deplorable evils of a wrong one, 
since the whole existence of an intelligent, con- 
scious, feeling, immortal soul, for time and for 
eternity, so essentially depends upon it.” Taking 
this view of the subject what can we say of a 
teacher of youth who entirely neglects moral 
training; and what must we say of one who em- 
phatically teaches immorality — who boldly an- 
nounces a total disregard for right, ridicules re- 
ligion and morality, desecrates the Sabbath, and 
is in sympathy with all that is low and vulgar. 
Such cases, we are happy to say, are not com- 
mon; but they exist, and should be exposed, and 
thus their influence destroyed. The teacher 
should create an atmosphere of purity and virtue 
about him, that will renovate the corrupting cur- 
rents of vice, and warm into life and beauty the 
dormant faculties of the human soul. Such 
should be his moral power that corruption would 
flee away at his approach, as the mists are dis- 
pelled by the rising sun. Said that excellent 
teacher, the lamented D. P. Page, “I hardly dare 
tread the earth, for fear of exerting a bad influ- 
ence.” Again he said, “If my boys do not be- 


come respectable men and ‘good citizens, I shall 
lay the blame upon myself.” 

Morality should be taught by precept, as well 
as example. The question is asked how can it be 
taught successfully in schools? I answer: Ist, the 
science of Ethics should be studied in every 
school. The skillful teacher can make it interest- 
ing and profitable. In the absence of text books, 
short lectures can be given by the teacher, and 
questions asked that will excite a spirit of in- 
quiry which will result in much good. Will the 
scholar be as likely to do wrong after he under- 
stands the laws of his mind, and knows that 
their voluntary violation will as surely bring 
punishment as the violation of the physical laws? 
Will he be heedless of his influence, when 
science has revealed to him that every impres- 
sion made upon the mind, will in turn make its 
impression; and so on, impression following im- 
pression, till eternity shall announce to the orig- 
inator that he must stand up and answer for the 
same? 

The rule of right should be the rule of the 
school, and every question involving right or 
wrong should be settled by an appeal to it. 
Scholars should be made to feel that it is mean 
to do wrong, and should be ashamed of it. They 
should be reasoned with, in the spirit of love; 
and if the teacher has moral power it will pre- 
vail. Opportunity is offered every day in the 
conduct of scholars, for a lesson of justice, 
benevolence, forgiveness, magnanimity, temper- 
ance, etc. Profanity should be banished from the 
school, and the rights of all respected. Music 
will lend its helping hand, in this heart disci- 
pine. As the united voices are raised in praise 
of God and the right, harmony of voice will pro- 
duce harmony of spirit, wild passions will be 
tamed, the rough places made smooth, and the 
heart made to beat in unison with the moral 
sentiment of the piece. 

—I. J., Waupun, Wis. 





“As is the teacher, so is the school. Competent 
teachers, whose learning is sanctified by piety, 
and whose characters are all radiant with love, 
will assuredly impart their nobility of soul to 
their pupils. Such teachers will unconsciously 
throw into their daily lessons some moral sug- 
gestion, moral hint, moral maxim, or moral query. 
They will strive to be what they teach; and thug 
throw over all their instruction the beautiful illus- 
trations of their own example.” 

Wisconsin Journal of Education, 1856, p. 163. 
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CHARACTER 





EDUCATION 


IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Herbert Helble 


Principal, Appleton High School 


HAT is character? The objective of character 

is the habit of doing the best possible thing 
in each situation. It is more than mere habitual 
conformity to the mores of society, valuable as 
this conception has proved during centuries of 
human experience. Abject obedience to as well 
as flippant disregard of convention are both un- 
desirable from a moral standpoint. Both conform- 
ity to the group and self-expression of the indi- 
vidual have been overworked. Somewhere be- 
tween these extremes lies the truth. The mores 
are fundamentally rules of conduct for individual 
behavior which either make or mar individual 
and collective welfare. Morals are laws of con- 
duct exemplified through character traits by 
which the individual lays his course. 

What are the most desirable character traits? 
The Hutchins’, Colliers’, and Boy Scouts’ Codes 
have attempted to define basic elements of char- 
acter.. The best of them is the Scout Code, espe- 
cially excellent in its technique of application. 
Constituting more fundamental elements, how- 
ever, the Frick Educational Commission has sup- 
plied this list of twelve basic character traits: 
Cooperation, self-control, self-reliance, courage, 
tolerance, honesty, ambition, loyalty, persever- 
ance, chivalry, purity, justice. It is difficult to see 
how this list could be improved. 

Are our public high schools teaching morality 
and ethical character in terms of these traits? 
Or are we as “godless” as our uncharitable crit- 
ics frequently assert? 

The American people long ago decided that 
religious instruction must not be given in our 
public schools. Wisely and rightly so. The public 
schools do not wish to usurp the functions of 
home and church. Nor can they afford to become 
involved in sectarian strife. Does the absence of 
specific religious instruction in public schools 


mean that their teaching in general is outside 
the bounds of morality? 

Religious instruction is two-fold: that dealing 
with the supernatural or man’s relationship to 
God; and that dealing with ethical rules of con- 
duct or man’s relationship to man. Religionists 
often contend that moral and ethical teaching 
not grounded in the supernatural is meaningless 
and unsound. Instead of dogmatizing about this 
it would be illuminating to put this theory to the 
test by objectively judging the products of each 
kind of teaching. It would be tremendously inter- 
esting (and disconcerting to some, perhaps,) to 
find out how many inmates of our penal and cor- 
rective institutions come from religious day- 
schools or from public schools, and the relative 
proportions these groups are to each other and 
to their total number in the United States. Such 
a study would give us factual bases upon which 
to build further generalizations. Anything short 
of that is apt to reflect subjective opinion and 
dogma, colored and biased. 

Such studies might shed more light on these 
questions: Can character be taught? Should it 
be taught “directly” or “indirectly? “Formally” 
or “informally”? Is character “caught”, not 
“taught’’? Should the teacher “suggest character, 
never preach it’? Is character a “necessary and 
usual by-product of learning’? Is rigidity—im- 
parting morals by building up patterns of con- 
duct, memorizing moral codes, preaching idealis- 
tic precepts, indoctrinating—psychologically det- 
rimental to learning? How can formal teaching 
allow for the constant flux in which inevitable 
social change throws the mores? Is character a 
primary or only an indirect responsibility of the 
school? 

Examining the product is one way of judging 
the value and efficiency of teaching. Observing 
processes and methods is another. What are 
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some of the processes by which public high 
schools promote and develop good character? 
Through 1) the curriculum and co-curriculum; 2) 
individual and group guidance; 3) school organ- 
ization, administration, and supervision. 


A recent study shows that of 800 public school 
systems studied in the United States more than 
25 per cent of those reporting allow definite cur- 
riculum time allotments for character education 
in elementary, 14 per cent in junior, and 6 per 
cent in senior high schools. An average of one 
clock hour per week is spent on character edu- 
cation in these schools. This group agrees that 
the outcomes of character education should be 
indirect. The single most important moral con- 
cept now being embodied in curriculum con- 
struction is providing for individual pupil differ- 
ences. The modern high school curriculur and 
co-curricular offerings attempt to meet these 
wide and varying individual and group needs. 
The satisfactions derived by participants are 
physical, intellectual, social, spiritual and emo- 
tional. In junior high school home, neighborhood 
life, hobbies, intramurals, individual and group 
projects, and educational-vocational explorations 
are emphasized. In senior high even greater 
stress is placed upon group consciousness, 
school spirit, and participation in athletics and 
intramurals, clubs, self-government, social af- 
fairs, dramatics, forensics, journalism, and music. 
Participation in group activities does two things 
for the individual: 1) it develops his latent ca- 
pacities and powers; and 2) it makes him so- 
cially-minded as individualism recedes into the 
background. "I" is slowly being superseded by 
“we”. Such daily life and group situations con- 
tinuously build character and its outward ex- 
pression, personality. This process receives spe- 
cial impetus in such character-building high 
school student groups as Student Councils, Girl 
Reserves, Junior Red Cross, Campfire Girls, 4H 
Clubs, Hi-Y, and Scouts. 


Pupil Adjustment Stressed 


In the realm of guidance the modern public 
high school also teaches its students to think 
things, to do things, and to feel things. Pupil 
adjustment is its primary responsibility. Such 
adjustment is founded upon the proven convic- 
tion that the feelings of joy, of achievement, and 
of doing things are positive character builders. 
The life-career motive definitely shapes charac- 
ter. It supplies motivation and generates energy 
and persistence in the face of obstacles. More 
and more our counsellors use the individual 
case-method of studying maladjusted pupils. 
Other methods of counselling and guidance used 
in public high schools for the purpose of building 
character are prognostic, aptitude, and achieve- 
ment tests, group counselling, cumulative rec- 
ords, vocational talks, visits to industry, life-work 
clubs, commercial and exploratory try-outs, self- 
rating scales, interviews with failures and drop- 
outs, bridging the gap between junior and senior 





school, family adjustments, remedial health treat- 
ment, home room and class advisers, ability 
groupings, assembly and lyceum programs, re- 
duction in failures, and use of the library, stu- 
dent handbook, and guidance column in student 
newspaper. 

Lastly, the public high school builds character 
through school and classroom supervision and 
administration. The basic philosophy upon which 
this rests is the principle of democratic partici- 
pation as opposed to autocracy and dictatorship 
from above. The kernel of democracy is equality 
of individual educational and economic oppor- 
tunity, and freedom of individual conscience, to 
both of which the American public high school 
is firmly devoted. It, therefore, tries to keep its 
school system organized and functioning in a 
democratic way, free from pressure, privilege, 
and propaganda. It constantly seeks to create 
the most favorable environment possible—better 
schools, better equipment, better teachers, a bet- 
ter society—that is most conducive to the wel- 
fare of youth and of democracy at large. 


Need Change in Emphasis 


Naturally, there is room for improvement in 
building character. We need to emphasize char- 
acter more in our high schools, and give less 
emphasis to subject-matter facts, honor rolls, re- 
port cards, athletic hero-worship, expensive so- 
cial affairs, and school jewelry. It is dubious 
whether athletic, forensic, dramatic, and music 
tournaments are best for individual character. 
Cooperation, not competition, needs to be 
stressed. We need smaller classes and smaller 
schools lest a pupil in our large high schools 
have no opportunity to be known or to establish 
a reputation for himself. Our high schools should 
provide for more instruction and habitual prac- 
tice in courteous manners, and in emotional, 
mental, and physical health as aids to the de- 
velopment of right character. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to completely relieve the home 
and church of their responsibility to teach char- 
acter. 


After all, the school is only one agency of 
many that is responsible for the child's charac- 
ter. Family, friends, community, industry, church, 
press, movie, radio, transportation, science, and 
government have far greater influence upon the 
character of young people than any school ex- 
perience. As long as the dominant American 
philosophy is one of material success we must 
expect that to shape youthful character to a 
large degree. Today the economic organization 
of society is such that it postpones both vocation 
and marriage for most young people. This situa- 
tin constitutes a real menace to the character of 
the rising generation. In individual cases of per- 
sonal dereliction it is always wise to consider 
whether society, as well as the individual, may 
or may not be guilty. It is also well to remem- 
ber this as the public schools are being blamed 
for the seeming deterioration of character. 
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A New Emphasis in Character Education 
in the Elementary School 


Supt. R. W. Bardwell 











Madison 


' THAT part of our general effort to educate 
children which we call moral training or char- 
acter education, we are tending more and more 
to the viewpoint of mental hygiene. This is true 
not only in our treatment of the problem child 
and the pre-delinquent child, but also in our at- 
tempt to provide wholesome living conditions in 
our schools for normal children. It is also not 
only true in the specialized service which we 
employ in the form of highly trained child psy- 
chologists and psychiatric workers, but, more im- 
portant than that expert and valuable service, it 
is equally true in the changing point of view 
and attitude, and increased knowledge in the 
field of mental hygiene, on the part of the class- 
room teachers. 

What we call character in & child, or in an 
adult either, for that matter, is the response of 
the individual to the conventions or the mores of 
the society in which he finds himself. The new- 
born infant, according to this definition, is with- 
out character. He is oblivious to conventions of 
society. All he knows is that he exists and that 
he is hungry. Gradually the outer world im- 
pinges upon the babe. To his own distress he 
becomes aware that there is someone beside 
himself (and his mother whom he considers as 
part of himself). For many months and even 
years he resists the intrusion of this outside 
world. He remains the center of his little world, 
often helped during the first two or three years 
by inordinate spoiling by adults. Then suddenly 
the spoiling may cease (as in the case of a new 
arrival in the family), and he may be left with 
feelings of confusion and hostility. A large 
amount of indecision of character and of failure 
to undertake the responsibilities of life spring 
from this source. 

When a child enters the elementary school 
from the home, to the observant teacher with 
training in mental hygiene, many things are evi- 
dent concerning his earlier experiences and their 


effect upon his character. By his attitude, his 
posture and look, by the way he listens, whether 
he approaches the teacher in a friendly manner, 
or stays away from her, whether he is interested 
in what another person says, in what things he 
shows interest —if in anything at all—all these 
tell the teacher something about him and his 
first five years of living. 

What can the school do to continue the good 
work that has been begun by a good home and 
wise, intelligent parents? Let me tell you some 
of the things we try to do. 

From the very beginning of his school life we 
attempt to give the child a feeling of security. 
When he first comes to school one of three things 
may happen to him. First he may be completely 
overpowered by the school and submit to it 
servilely; second, he may become confused and 
uncertain in regard to himself and his relation 
to this new thing in his life; and third, he may fit 
into the situation with a give and take that 
causes him to identify himself as a part of the 
group. To use the term now worn so threadbare, 
in this third instance he becomes integrated. 
For the purpose of satisfactory character devel- 
opment it is highly important that this third con- 
dition should prevail. In order that it may do so, 
it is necessary that he be given a feeling of se- 
curity, a vantage ground from which he maneu- 
vers and gets integrated into the school group 
and the life of the school. 

How do we try to give the child this feeling 
of security? Well, first we make the physical ap- 
pearance of the school as favorable as possible. 
The formal, austere, institutional atmosphere is 
displaced by rooms that are bright and cheery, 
with attractive and interesting things in them, 
pictures and picture books, a bowl with gold fish, 
growing plants, movable tables and chairs. 
These physical features of the school would be 
worth very little, however, if the teacher, by her 
friendliness and interest, did not create an at- 
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mosphere of security for the child. The cold, se- 
vere taskmaster type of teacher may still exist, 
but she is being displaced rapidly by the coun- 
selor, guide, and friend. 

Another important cause of the feeling of in- 
security lies in the curriculum, and ‘its applica- 
tion to the child. Even a teacher with ideal qual- 
ities, teaching in an attractive, homelike class- 
room, will fail to give children a sense of se- 
curity if she tries to make them learn things for 
which they are not yet mentally ready. Doomed 
to failure, they acquire a sense of futility of ef- 
fort, and therefore of insecurity. 

More and more the skillful teacher is becoming 
aware of and sensitive to the limitation of the in- 
dividual child. And more important than that, 
she is recognizing the seriousness of violating 
the precepts of common sense in making de- 
mands upon the child beyond those limitations. 
Aiding her are the testing devices which are be- 
ing improved each year. In this work of the mod- 
ern schools, which seems to be academic and 
only a matter of skill and subject matter achieve- 
ment, we find real opportunity for the expert 
teacher to have a permanent influence on the 
character of the child. 

There are other aspects of the elementary cur- 
riculum which have considerable effect upon the 
character of the child. First, the organization of 
much of the content material into units of work 
which are purposeful to him, gives him a sense 
of belonging, a creative interest in the task be- 
fore him. Second, the social studies, which at the 
present time compose the major part of this con- 
tent material, are so arranged as to give the 
child a constantly widening view and a better 
understanding of the world about him. And 
third, the gradual assumption by the child, in 
his school world, of responsibilities—not only for 
himself, but also for his schoolmates, in such 
fields as health, safety, school auditoriums, dra- 
matics, etc., develop an independence and at the 
same time a capacity for helpful cooperation 
that contributes to the building of character. 

Another evidence of our emphasis upon char- 
acter training from the point of view of mental 
hygiene is in our improvement in the methods of 
reporting the achievement of pupils to their par- 
ents. The essence of good character development 
is the establishment of a cooperative feeling, 
rather than a competitive spirit, within the school 
group. Competition between individuals leads 
eventually to distinctly anti-social traits. The 
grading and reporting that we have done has 
contributed to this. Now we use a form of report 
card which gives the parent the information that 
he should have in regard to the achievement 
and progress of his child, but which does not 
foster competition nor encourage the superficial 
motive of high grades for superior work done by 
the pupil. 

In addition to these many ways in which the 
classroom teacher is involved in improving the 
character education of elementary school chil- 
dren, we have the specialists, the child psy- 
chologist and the psychiatric worker, who are 


trained to make a thorough study of the prob- 
lem child. In the schools of yesteryear much of 
the damage in creating undesirable relation- 
ships between teachers and pupils in the class- 
room was caused by the maladjusted children. 
The study and diagnosis of these problem chil- 
dren were beyond the capacity of the classroom 
teacher faced with the heavy task of directing 
the energies of 35 or 40 other children. Crude, 
authoritative, and often unintelligent methods 
had to be used. The entire atmosphere of the 
schoolroom was thus affected. Now by referring 
the problem child to the specialist the teacher is 
free to work with the normal children without 
the nervous tension which the problem child 
caused her. With the parents and the psycho- 
logical clinic working together, many a malad- 
justed and even pre-delinquent child is now 
saved from the unhappy fate which would have 
been his in the school of several decades ago, 

Character education is and always has been 
the major function of the school. In a world that 
seems to grow less and less favorable for the 
nurturing of desirable character traits in its chil- 
dren, this function looms larger and larger. It is 
this challenge which the elementary school is 
attempting to meet today. 








The Teacher’s Influence 


I took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it, still 

It moved and yielded to my will. 

I came again when days were past,— 

The bit of clay was hard at last, 

The form I gave it still it bore, 

But I could change that form no more. 

I took a piece of living clay, 

And gently formed it day by day, 

And moulded, with my power and art, 

A young child's soft and yielding heart. 

I came again, when years were gone,— 

It was a man I looked upon. 

He still that early impress bore, 

And I could change it never more. 
—The North Dakota Teacher. 
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MISS FRANCES JELINEK HEADS W. E. A. FOR 1936 


Miss Frances Jelinek, prominent 
teacher in the Milwaukee school 
system was elected president of the 
Wisconsin Education Association 
for 1936, at the recent meeting of 





Miss Frances Jelinek 


the Representative Assembly of the 
W.E.A. during the state teachers 
convention at Milwaukee. Miss Jel- 
inek was named to this important 
post without opposition. 


Our new president has been iden- 
tified with the Milwaukee Teachers 
association for many years. Her 
work in the field of elementary edu- 
cation has received national recog- 
nition through her recent election 
as secretary of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. 


Miss Potter Named 
Vice-President 


Other officers named by the 1935 
Representative Assembly were Supt. 
A. J. Henkel, Portage, first vice- 
president; Supt. J. H. Murphy, 
New Holstein, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Mary Potter, Racine 
teacher, third vice-president. Secre- 
tary O. H. Plenzke was re-elected 
for a three-year term, while both 








Supt. Denman Heads 
Green Bay Schools 


One of the most important per- 
sonnel changes since the start of 
school year has resulted through the 
recently announced resignation of 
Supt. Henry F. Sutton as head of 
the Green Bay school system, and 
the subsequent appointment of 
George E. Denman, Marinette, to 
the post. Supt. Sutton has held the 
Green Bay administrative post for 
the past six years, though his term 
of service in the Green Bay school 
system is in excess of thirty years. 
He has been in ill health for some 
time, and for that reason his resig- 
nation has not been entirely un- 
expected. 

Mr. Denman, whose term of of. 
fice at Green Bay will begin on 
January 1, is far from a stranger in 
that school system. For several 
years prior to 1932 Mr. Denman 
acted as principal of Green Bay 
East high school, which position 
he resigned to accept the superin- 
tendency at Marinette. Prior to his 
term of service at Green Bay Mr. 
Denman had been superintendent 
at Park Falls. 





Coach Jones Loses in 
Fast Hat-Passing Game 


Look in your pockets and make 
sure that you haven’t an extra hat 
on your person. Coach Willis Jones 
of Madison West went to the 
Physical Education meeting at Mil- 
waukee all decked out in a brand 
new brown lid, and when the meet- 
ing was over and the hat grab con- 
cluded Willie came out second best. 
Then, to add to the mystery some- 
one sent him a second rather bat- 
tered hat, but as Willie says ‘Two 
hats in my hand aren’t worth my 
new one out in the bush.” So if 
you have Willie’s hat holding in 
your dandruff send it (the at) 
along to Coach Jones at Madison 
West. (This is a free ad., given in 
the interest of humanity.) 





Joanna Hannan and Dean C. J. 
Anderson were named to succeed 
themselves as members of the ex- 
ecutive committee. 
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State Press Shocked at 
Pupilless Rural School 


Recently the state’s press has 
been in a typographical lather over 
the fact that a school with a teacher 
but without pupils has been al- 
lowed to operate, and we pause to 
express the wish that the press had 
given as much space to a thorough 
and scientific discussion of the 
small enrollment rural problem in 
a recent bulletin published by the 
association and submitted to all 
papers for study. 

The situation is merely a re- 
peater of a problem which has 
arisen before, and while we don't 
pretend to excuse such an obvious 
waste of taxpayers’ money we wish 
that it would start some action to- 
ward constructive legislation which 
would treat the small enrollment 
rural problem in a sound, scientific 
way, instead of dodging the ques- 
tion and ending up each legislative 
session with the score still 0 to 0 
in virtual favor of continued in- 


efficiency. 





Many Interesting Clubs 
Formed in Fort Jr. H.S. 


Emery Junior High of Fort At- 
kinson has an extensive student 
club program. The instinctive na- 
ture of group activity has been met 
by clubs of Art Metal, Dramatics, , 
Radio, Art, School Paper, Scrap- 
book, Tap Dancing, Archery, Rifle, 
First Aid, Boys’ Cooking, and 
many like activities. These organi- 
zations seem to replace the old lit- 
erary societies. We happen to know 
of a college which dropped four 
literary societies since September. 
Clubs of this newer type are gain- 
ing recognition as part of the daily 
program of studies. 

Mr. Louis Leak, principal, states 
that the club program at Fort is 
unique in that the number of clubs 
is not limited to the number of 
faculty members. Citizens who are 
expert along certain lines have been 
called in to take charge of clubs. 
A good practice, we think. 

Group instinct cannot be denied 
and it may better be directed to 
wholesome educational use than 
allowed to run uncontrolled. 
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Re-named to Executive Post 











C. J. Anderson, Madison 


Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee 


Dean C. J. Anderson of the University of Wisconsin and 
—— Hannan, Milwaukee teacher were re-elected as mem. 
ers of the executive committee of the W.E.A. at the recent 
meeting of the Representative Assembly. Both have served 
on the committee for many years. 








Chetek Teachers Display 
Fine Professional Spirit 


Here’s a_ professional record 
which is worthy of comment: the 
teachers of Chetek attended the 
state teachers convention (as did 
some 12,000 other Wisconsin 
teachers) but their attendance meant 
a great deal of sacrifice. Chetek was 
one of the very few schools in 
that part of Wisconsin to close 
school during the convention, and 
the three days spent at the conven- 
tion will have to be made up by 
the Chetek teachers. Then, too, it’s 
a long, long way to Milwaukee 
from Chetek, which means that 
mere attendance costs these teach- 
ers a great deal. Hats off to Prin- 
cipal E. H. Boettcher and his pro- 
fessionally-minded teachers 
that’s the kind of spirit which 
makes citizens of the state realize 
‘they're getting their money’s worth 
in education! We hope that next 
year more of the northern schools 
will close, so that teachers from 
other “outpost” cities can attend 
the inspirational state meeting. 





Dorchester Award Plan 
Scores All Activities 


Recently the JOURNAL carried an 
item concerning a changed system 
of student awards at Tomahawk, 
and since then we have learned 
that quite a number of Wisconsin 
schools have developed a system of 
awards which emphasizes all phases 
of school activities. One of these is 
the Dorchester system, evolved by 
Principal M. D. Nedry and mem- 
bers of his faculty. 


Feeling that athletics have been 
over emphasized through letter rec- 
ognition and that high school ath- 
letes have been idolized far more 
than participants in other school 
activities the Dorchester school ad- 
ministrators have set up an award 
system which takes into account all 
forms of school activity. Girls are 
on the same footing as boys, and 
all awards are given at graduation 
time. The number of points given 
for each activity have been arrived 
at by a process of elimination and 
are subject to revision from year 
to year. 


Principal Nedry reports that the 
system of awards used at Dorches- 
ter has been a fine thing for the 
school, and we can easily see how 
it might create interest among a 
large group of the student body. 





Divisional Association Officers Named 
At Annual Meetings Held Last October 


All of the divisional associations 
report record attendance at the fall 
conventions, and we are pleased to 
announce the following as associa- 
tion officers for 1936: 


Central: A. W. Zellmer, princi- 
pal of the Wood County Normal 
school succeeds Supt. W. F. 
Kruschke of Rhinelander as presi- 
dent. Mr. Zellmer takes office by 
virtue of having served four years 
on the executive board of the Cen- 
tral W.T.A., the ranking member 
of the board being elevated to the 
presidency each year. 

Lake Superior: A. T. Nelson, su- 
perintendent of schools in Burnett 
county, president; H. A. Weinberg, 
principal of the Danbury schools, 
vice president; secretary not named 
in news clipping sent us. 


Northern: George E. Van Heuk- 
lom, Mellen, president; Clyde 
Shields, vice-president; A. J. Attoe, 
Washburn, secretary; and Katherine 
O’Brien, Ashland, treasurer. 
Northwestern: Supt. C. A. Hatfield, 
Park Falls, president; Howard M. 
Lyon, Chippewa Falls, vice-presi- 
dent; Frank Noll, Alma, second 
vice-president; and E. E. Waters, 
Shell Lake, treasurer. 








Milwaukee H.S.T. Assn. 
Sets Membership Record 


The Milwaukee High School 
Teachers Association had reached 
a record-breaking membership high 
of 830 on October 17, according to 
the “High School Promoter’’. The 
association was organized in 1920 
and has grown steadily since that 
date. Present officers are George R. 
Rankin, president; Adele A. Lange, 
vice-president; Hazel M. Healy, 
secretary; and Charles W. Perry, 
treasurer. O. S. Rasmussen is chair- 
man of the salary committee, while 
J. M. Watters is head of the pro- 
fessional committee. H. Gudwin 
Johnson is editor of the “Pro- 
moter’’. 





Western: Emily Stromstad, coun- 
ty superintendent of schools of La 
Crosse county, president; Josephine 
Hintgen, La Crosse, vice-president; 
and E. L. Walters, La Crosse State 
Teachers college, secretary-treasurer. 


Southwestern: G. P. Deyoe, 


Platteville State Teachers college, 
president; A. J. Kriewald, Platte- 
ville, vice-president; M. G. Batho, 
Bloomington, secretary; and Gayle 
McNett, Cuba City, treasurer. 
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THE NEW FORD V°8 FOR 1936 























Distinguished new beauty of line has been combined with the 
outstanding comfort, safety and performance that have put the Ford V-8 
in a class by itself. The car that led all others in 1935 has been made still 
better for the new year. It has been proved by the past and improved for 
the future. . . . The New Ford V-8 thus provides every modern feature 
with the assurance of satisfactory service. ‘There are no experiments in it— 
nothing about it that has not been tried and tested. ‘This means a great 


deal to motorists—especially in mechanical construction and in everything 
that concerns safety. . . . The Ford V-8 gives you fine-car performance 
because of its V-8 engine—it stands out also because it is such a safe car. 
It has a genuine steel body, electrically welded for still greater strength. 
All body types have Safety Glass throughout at no additional cost. The 
big, powerful Super-Safety Brakes stop the car easily, quickly and with 
certainty. Ease of control—always a Ford feature—has been increased 
by a new steering gear ratio and new ease of shifting gears. . . . The Ford 
V-8 for 1936 is the finest, safest, most dependable Ford car ever built. 


AUTHORIZED FORD DEALERS 
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NEW VICE PRESIDENTS TAKE OFFICE IN JANUARY 





School Groups Elect 
New Officers for 1936 


There’s nothing like being a mere 
matter of three months late in re- 
cording news, but we have a legiti- 
mate excuse for not having pub- 
lished the names of new officers of 
the County Normal School Princi- 
pals, Supervising Teachers, County 
Supts., and City Grade Supervisors 
associations before. True, the meet- 
ing of these groups took place the 
latter part of September, but by the 
time we had information on all 
groups it was too late for the Octo- 
ber issue, and the November issue, 
because of the convention program, 
necessitated our holding out some 
of our best news items. So, with 
due apologies for tardiness we 
“give you the dope’’ on the officers 
of the above groups noted above. 


City Grade Supervisors 

Marjorie Pratt, Shorewood, pres- 
ident; G. L. Betts, West Allis, 
vice-president; and Josephine Kelly, 
secretary—treasurer, 


County Superintendents 

Mildred D. Wilcox, Eau Claire 
Co., president; Kenneth M. Viste, 
Door Co., vice-president; and 
Esther Krakow, Eastern Dane Co., 
secretary—treasurer. 
County Normal School Principals 

J. C. Rutherford, St. Croix Falls, 
president; C. W. McNown, New 
Lisbon, vice-president; and M. C. 
Palmer, Wausau, secretary. 
Supervising Teachers 

Paul Gleiter, Hudson, president; 
Hilda Cavanaugh, Baraboo, vice- 
president; and Ella Hessler, Wau- 
kesha, secretary—treasurer. 

The officers of the city superin- 
tendents remain the same, until the 
annual spring meeting. 


N.E.A. Life Members 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The seventh annual meeting of 
the group who are Life Members 
of the National Education associa- 
tion, was held as usual at the 
Schroeder Hotel, on Friday noon 
of the recent state teachers con- 
vention. 

The group named above, which 
according to modern style, may be 
called for short the W. L. M. G., 
does not have a formal program. 
Friday noon comes in the midst of 
heavy programs, general and _ sec- 
tional, and members come together 
to enjoy a short hour of rest and 

(Continued in Column 3) 

















Supt. A. J. Henkel, Portage 
































Mary Potter, Racine 








U.W. Finally Subject of 
Constructive Publicity 


For “‘yars and yars” we've seen 
our state university dragged through 
the mud of the nation’s press. 
Eastern papers played up any inci- 
dent which, when distorted, con- 
tributed to the growing impression 
that our fine state university was 
a hotbed of radicalism, vice and 
general balminess. And finally, after 
these many years of suffering, the 
university was given a journalistic 
break by the Sheboygan Press when 
that paper devoted two whole pages 
of its October 24th issue to the 
under-publicized values of our state 
institution of higher learning. What 
was more, the editors of the Press 
went a step farther and sent out 
more than 40,000 reprints to pa- 
pers all over the United States. A 
fine bit of constructive help, if you 
happen to ask us. We hope that 
more of this kind of publicity con- 
cerning our state schools will find 
its way into the nation’s press. 





N.E.A. Life Members— 


relaxation. Conversation is supple- 
mented by the introduction in a 
very informal way of a brief talk 
on some subject. At the last meet- 
ing Mr. Pearse told interestingly 
of the Horace Mann League which 
was formed in 1920 in Salt Lake 
City, introducing the talk with a 
tribute to the great teacher whose 
influence changed the whole trend 
of education in our country. 

How Wisconsin came to feel 
this influence in the territorial days 
and in consequence to have led the 
whole middle west in free public 
schools, was told by Mrs. Brad- 
ford of Kenosha. She stated briefly 
the work as editor and legislator 
of Col. Michael Frank, who came 
to Wisconsin in 1839 imbued with 
the spirit of Horace Mann. 

The program—if such a term 
may be applied to such an informal 
procedure—varies from year to 
year. Sometimes a visiting N.E.A. 
Life Member is a guest of this 
Group. 

The Wisconsin list of Life Mem- 
bers now contains 119 names of in- 
dividuals besides those of institu- 
tions. From these a total of 71 
have attended one or more meet- 
ings, and twelve have not been ab- 
sent from one since they first 
joined the Group. 

—Mary D. Bradford, Chairman 
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E. P. KASCHE 
Appleton 


ROBERT L. PETERSON 
Appleton 


R. L. HirscHINGER 
Baraboo 


STODDART AGENCY 
Beaver Dam 


CHESTER UEHLING 
Beloit 


C. ELLSworTH STILES 
Chippewa Falls 


A. C. GiBBs 
Columbus 


M. L. PAULSON 
Evansville 


L. A. VoELL 
Fond du Lac 


HOWARD GITCHELL 
Green Bay 


E. C. SCHAUER 
Hartford 


F. E. HOARD 
Kenosha 


THE LEONARD AGENCY 
Kenosha 


CuHas. E. MCCULLOUGH 
Kenosha 


O. W. MUENSTER 
La Crosse 


MERVIN W. HEss 
Madison 


VERYL F. COURTIER 
Madison 


MortTIMER G. HUBER 
Madison 


DALTON & DAVIES 
Manitowoc 


Ray E. GILE 
Merrillan 








ae, 


C. H. ANDERSON 
Milton Junction 


GEORGE W. McCLUNG 
Milwaukee 


C. MOULTON KING 
Milwaukee 


GLENN W. MEDLER 
Milwaukee 


H. A. MOEHLENPAH 
Milwaukee 


Max J. WESTER 
Milwaukee 





@ IT IS REGULAR 





ALBERT E. MIELENZ 
General Agent 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
312 First Wisconsin National Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 


WISCONSIN 


Steady, uninterrupted Monthly Checks 
as Long as You Live through Aitna’s 


LIFE INCOME PLAN 


@ IT IS CERTAIN 


@ IT CANNOT DIMINISH 


The Aitna-izer in your locality will be happy to show you just how this income 
plan, requiring limited outlay but rendering lifelong return, can be adapted to you 
personally. He will explain it to you thoroughly. We are confident that his sugges- 
tions will be both valuable and helpful. Your inquiry will merely signify your in- 
terest . . . We want you to know all about the Aitna Life Income Plan because it 
was designed specifically for you. 








CHARLES T. COHEN 
Milwaukee 


WILLIAM C. HAREN 
Monroe 


LAMPERT & RICKARD 
Neenah-Menasha 


Tom Dowp 
New Richmond 


E. L. ATwoop 
Oshkosh 


H. W. BRUEGGER 
Oshkosh 


Scotr A. CaIrRY 
Platteville 


W..H. CHEESMAN 
Racine 


ROBERT T. ROBERTS 
Randolph 


W. F. PATZER 
Sheboygan 


F. R. CRUMPTON 
Superior 


SPENCER W. TURNER 
Tomah 


Otto C. FREYER 
Waukesha 


OPPERMANN & 
HELLING, INC. 
Wausau 


BEN J. LUDTKE 
Whitewater 


H. C. BENNETT 
Wauwatosa 


WILLIAM H. LICHTE 
Wauwatosa 








George Washington Traveled This Way 
Fred L. Holmes, Madison, Wis., L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston. Price $4.00 


| JERE is a fascinating book which is unique in its 

compilation. It is not just another biography 
composed of assembled documentary evidence. Based 
upon personal visits to the Washington country, it 
portrays a true picture of the man as a youth, a 
farmer, a soldier, a statesman, a husband and neigh- 
bor. The author followed Washington’s travels 
through the highways and byways. One is taken into 
actual companionship with this versatile American. 
The places where he sojourned, fought and worked 
were visited and information not revealed by the 
archives has been recorded. Data secured have been 
used in an enriched narrative description of the Co- 
lonial era and life of Washington. In that thrilling 
atmosphere the reader is made witness and _partici- 
pant in the stirring drama out of which a Republic 
was born. Historically, it is virile. It supplies what 
others omit. The subject is not treated as one extri- 
cated from the dim past for belated exposure, but is 
set into the presence of modern thought for appraisal 
and appreciation. 

The author’s style is genuinely sympathetic. He 
understands human emotions and his awareness of 
the age-old struggle for liberty is revealed in the 
crucial risks of Washington and his compatriots. In 
smooth and forceful language the reader is impressed 
with the high purpose of Washington, beset by ad- 
versity, yet always striving to gain sound self-rule for 
his people. 

This book is beautifully written. Word pictures are 
colorful and reader interest is spontaneous. It re- 
creates the real Washington and omits trivial inci- 
dents of biography which often obscure essentials and 
prevent seeing the character as he was. It shows the 
idealism of the Colonial leaders to which increasing 
reference is being made in the modern day. Fortu- 
nately, an embodiment of the spirit of the times pre- 
sented itself in George Washington and he is shown 
in that role. 

A faltering groping citizenry may profit by reading 
this book and gain therefrom renewed anchorage in 
the fundamental concepts upon which our nation was 
builded. 


Champion Arithmetics (Grades 3 thru 8) 
Brown, Mirick, Guy and Eldredge, Row, Peter- 
son & Company, Evanston, Ill. List Prices: Book 
I, $.80; Il, $.84; III, $.88 
HEN a child has failed in arithmetic that has 

not been news, but when arithmetics have been 
built to fit the child and to prevent failures that does 
become news! 

The Champion Arithmetics (Grades 3 through 8) 
introduced by Fun with Numbers (Grade 2) repre- 
sent the accumulation of best ideas in pedagogy, 
child psychology, and arithemtic methods. The books 
are easy, interesting, attractively illustrated in colors, 
complete, well balanced and ample in application. 

One of the authors, Mrs. Helen Cook Mirick, is a 
Wisconsin product. She was a grade teacher and prin- 
cipal in the Wausau schools and later was a critic 
and methods teacher in the Whitewater State Teach- 






ers College. And we suspect that this woman among 
the authors was an important factor in getting into 
these new arithmetics the evidence of a wide and 
thorough study of the social activities and interests 
of children in such a variety of worth while situations, 

Besides the refreshing tone of the series, which is 
so apparent, the simple use of tests—followed by the 
practice that the tests show desirable, the slow un- 
folding of processes (really made to appear simple), 
the going back and checking up, the use of number 
areas” and “teaching by use” instead of memorized, 
monotonous tables, and evidence at every point of 
wise, painstaking “hand tailoring” in building the 
material are features that impress a teacher. 

The more these books are studied critically, the 
more impressed one becomes with the feeling that 
this series was written by authors who know where 
they should go and how to get there! The publishers 
expression, “It’s that something extra that makes a 
Champion” is not a liability when applied to this 
finished series! 


Books Received 
Professional 


D. Appleton—Century Co., New York 
The Teacher in Modern Education. By A. V. Overn 


W. F. Roberts Co., Washington, D. C. 
The Junior High School Movement—Its Beginnings. 
By Frank Forest Bunker 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. 
Basic Student Activities. Roemer—Allen—Yarnell. $2.20 


Textbooks 


Bridgman Publishers, Inc., Pelham, N. Y. 
How to Draw With Pen, Brush and Ink. Frank M. 
Rines. $1.00 


Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Elements of German. Greenberg & Klafter. $1.40 
Progress in English (Book II). Clark & Knox. $1.40 


Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass. 

Creative English. Nelle Button. $1.00 

Finding the New World. Walter Taylor Field. $1.00 
Stories of the Far West. Joseph G. Masters. $.92 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago, IIl. 
The Silver Book of Songs. Perkins-Trimingham—Ver- 
non—Curtis—Rosenberry 


D. C. Heath & Company, New York 
The March of a Nation. Cooper—Fallon. $1.72 


Little, Brown & Company, Boston, Mass. 
Speak! Read! Write! Elizabeth Crowe Hannum. $1.50 
The Home Economics Omnibus. Harris & Huston 


Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, Ill. 
Our Nation’s Development. Barker-Dodd—Commager. 
$2.20 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
The Record of America. Adams & Vannest. $2.20 


Silver, Burdett & Company, Newark, N. J. 
Laboratory & Workbook Units in Chemistry. Ames & 
Jaffe. $1.08 
Your English Problems. Easterbrook—Clark—Knicker- 
bocker. $1.48 
8 


Children’s Books 


Grosset & Dunlap, New York 

All Aboard. Roger Duvoisin. $1.00 

Cowbells and Clover. David Cory 

Famous Cathedrals and Their Stories. Edwin Rayner. 
$1.00 

Frontier Days. Edited by Oliver G. Swan. $1.00 

Little Duck. Story: Marjorie Barrows, Sketches: 
Marie H. Myers 

The Life of Hugo the Horse. 
Illus. Claude Woodruff. $.50 


Houghton-Mifflin Co., Chicago 

Everyday Doings (A Pre-Primer). 
Hahn. $.16 

Everyday Friends. Julia L. Hahn. $.64 

First Grade Manual. Julia L. Hahn. $.88 

Neighbors Near and Far. Wahlert & Hahn. $.80 

Visits Here and There. Julia M. Harris. $.72 


Charles E. Merrill Co., Chicago 

Today’s English (3rd Yr.). Trabue & Goodrich 
Today’s English (4th Yr.). Trabue & Goodrich 
Today’s English (Sth Yr.). Trabue & Goodrich 
Today’s English (6th Yr.). Trabue & Goodrich 


Oxford University Press, New York 
‘he Prize Song (Stories of Famous Operas). Hen- 
riette Weber. $3.00 


scott, Foresman & Company, Chicago 
Health Stories (Book Ill). Towse—Matthews—Gray. 
$.76 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, Mass. 
At Home and Away. Nila Banton Smith. $.56 
In City and Country. Nila Banton Smith. $.60 
Round About You. Nile Banton Smith. $.68 
Tom’s Trip. Nila Banton Smith. $.20 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Valiant—Dog of the Timberline. Jack O’Brien. $2.00 


World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A Lad of Dundee. Cuthbert & King. $.76 


Anna M. Wright. 


Julia Letheld 


Miscellaneous 


D. Appleton—Century Company, New York 

A Guide-Book for Homemaking. Evelyn M. Her- 
rington 

Bridgman Publishers, Pelham, N. Y. 


Dictionary of Modern Type Faces and Lettering. 
William Longyear. $2.50 


Dornbush, H. C., Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 

Agricultural Conservation Guidebook (7th & 8th 
Grades). $.30 

Agricultural Nature Study Guidebook (Grammar 
Grades & Jr. H. S.). $.30 


—< “, G. K. & Snyder, H. H., Hartford, 
is. 
The New Method Arithmetic Drill Book. 





HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


Janzen and Stephenson 


A text which is sound in theory and ap- 
plicable to present day problems. 


THE CITIZEN 
AND HIS GOVERNMENT 
Lapp and Weaver 


Essential principles of government are 
here set forth in clear, simple, and force- 
ful language, and are generously illus- 
trated with direct and timely examples. 


NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 
Bernard Jaffe 


A text in which the greatest emphasis 
has been placed upon making the book 
more usable, more readable, more inter- 
esting, and more instructive. 


H. H. FULLER, Representative 
1217 E. Johnson Street, Madison 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 














~>P The Only 


Ten-Year English Program 


With one integrating idea and the ad- 
vantages resulting from the active par- 


ticipation of one author throughout— 


THE TRESSLER 


ENGLISH IN ACTION SERiES 


BARDWELL, MABIE, TRESSLER 
Elementary English in Action 
(Gr. ITI-VIII) 


TRESSLER AND SHELMADINE 
Junior English in Action 


Introductory English in Action 
(Gr. VII-VIII) 


TRESSLER 
English in Action, Revised 
(Gr. IX-XII) 
* 


Write to 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


D. C. Heath and Company 
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Coming Events 


Feb. 8—Northeastern W.T.A. Convention, at 
Fond du Lac. 

Feb. 14-15—Southern W.T.A. Convention, at 
Madison. 

Feb. 18-22—National Association of Deans of 
Women, at St. Louis. 

Feb. 20-22—International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, at Chicago. 

a of Superintendence, at St. 

ouis. 





During the past two years the Wisconsin Council 
on Supervision has been working on a guidance pro- 
gram in intermediate grade reading, the purpose of 
which is to determine the objectives of intermediate 
grade reading and indicate suggestions for realizing 
these objectives. During the preparation of this mate- 
rial joint conferences were held with a parallel com- 
mittee selected from the state teachers’ college and 
with members of the state department. The program 
is now completed and was presented to the Wiscon- 
sin Council on Supervision at Madison on Septem- 
ber 27, by Bernice Maloney of South Milwaukee. 

Delia Kibbe of the state department interpreted 
this bulletin to the intermediate grade and grammar 
gtade teachers at the recent state teachers convention. 
Copies of the bulletin were mimeographed so that all 
teachers present at the meeting could have a clear 
concepts of the objectives. 


“Beaver Dam goes over the top 100% for 
the W.E.A.” 


—Abigail Sommerin, Secretary 


The Forest County local of the W.E.A. held its 
annual institute at Laona on the 18th of October. 
New officers are George Shaw, Nashville, president; 
Ralph Jolliffe, Crandon, vice-president; and Pearl 
Somonson, Crandon, secretary—treasurer. 


News notes from Stevens Point: 

Conservation work has been stressed in the Stevens 
Point schools this fall. About 5000 seedling pine 
trees have been distributed through the schools and 
planted. 

Forty-four boys are enrolled in two cooking classes 
conducted by Marie Zimmerli. This is the tenth year 
of all-boy cooking classes, and as usual the demand 
for such a course is greater than the equipment and 
space will permit. 

Printing has been gaining in popularity at Stevens 
Point High school. The number of students enrolled 
has doubled during the past five years, with 133 pu- 
pils now taking the course. The Print Shop of the 
high school recently added a linotype to its equip- 
ment. The addition of this machine and the three 
presses, one with an automatic feed, makes the shop 
one of the best equipped high school print shops in 
the state. 


Cumberland’s “Beaver Booster” has been received. 
It packs a lot of newsy items, school activities, 
humor and an alumni column. Its informality adds to 
reader interest; in fact, its editors “know how”. 





oar rh aS AI LT TNR IS 


We have recently received the October issue of the 
Wisconsin Vocational News, published by the Wis. 
consin Vocational Association, with the following as 
members of the editorial board: H. M. Tollefson, 
editor, L. L. Hawkes, A. R. Graham, Dr. J. M. 
Turner, and A. E. Hanson. Associate editors are 
Kathryn Boll, Virginia Bennett, Cora Hardy, and 
Harvey Bergner. The News carries a lot of timely 
information of interest to all vocational teachers. If 
you have not subscribed, we urge you to do so. 


This year marks the 25th anniversary of Voca- 
tional Education in Wisconsin, and the Wisconsin 
Vocational Association is making plans for an appro- 
priate celebration, with the following as committee 
chairmen: J. B. Coleman, La Crosse, program; Herb 
Heilig, Appleton, commercial exhibits; R. J. Vach- 
eron, Milwaukee, publicity; Ruth Coo, Madison, ban- 
quet; Arnold Hanson, Madison, reception; Jacob 
Spies, Sheboygan, finance; Joe Brown, Madison, 
tours; Mrs. Henrietta Tollefson, Manitowoc, informa- 
tion; Mrs. Cleon Squire, Madison, registration; F. W. 
Faulkes, Madison, invitations; and West A. Burdick, 
Madison, committee on sections. The celebration is 
being planned for the early part of May. 


The men’s cooking class in the Manitowoc Voca- 
tional School, taught by Miss White, has been re- 
sumed again this fall. The interest of the men who 
took the course last year was very gratifying to the 
Manitowoc Vocational school administrators. 


The Kenosha Vocational school is publishing a 


school paper this year, as the main project of the 
newly organized journalism class, taught by Mr. 
Sather. 


An outstanding professional achievement 
which should have been reported in a previous 
Journal: Barron County is 100% this year. 
E. J. Fuller, county superintendent, deserves 
a word of praise for this record. 


Did You Lose This? 


The Eau Claire Book and Sta- 
tionery Company has written us 
to the effect that a pocketbook 
with a considerable amount of 
money in it was found during the 
Northwestern Teachers conven- 
tion last October. The owner can 
secure same by identifying it. 
Write A. T. Sands, secretary of 
the Eau Claire Chamber of Com- 
merce, or the Eau Claire Book & 
Stationery Co., Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 
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In keeping with modern educational trends the 
Marshfield schools have discarded the old type of 
report card, and have changed to the quarterly report, 
based on such factors as interest, initiative, etc. Par- 
ents will receive personal letters regarding the work 
of their children. 


About 135 children in the 8th grade nature study 
classes at Ashland High school have been preparing 
the ground for the planting of 77 varieties of spring 
flowers, as plans are being made for a formal spring 
flower exhibition next April or May. Helen Yderstad 
is the teacher who has developed this novel school 
project. 


The Milwaukee High School Teachers association 
sponsored an interesting series of broadcasts over sta- 
tions WTMJ and WISN during American Education 
Week last month. Prominent educators and citizens 
appeared on the various programs. 


Teachers in the county school system of Brown 
County were recently given the opportunity of receiv- 
ing instruction on the methods of teaching social sci- 
ence studies in grades one and two, through a course 
given by Isabelle Campbell, supervising teacher. 
Martha Schaetz, of the Park View school, town of 
Ashwaubenon, assisted Miss Campbell in the dem- 
onstration work. 

J. A. Van Natta, superintendent of the Sturgeon 
Bay schools, was re-elected president of the Wiscon- 
sin School Music association at the annual meeting 
of the organization during the teachers convention 
last month. Other officers are S. S. Smith, director of 
instrumental music at Shorewood High school, vice- 
president; and H. C. Wegner, Waupun, secretary— 
treasurer. F. F. Schlosser, Chilton, was again named 
editor of the Wisconsin School Musician. Directors 
for one year are Paul Vincent, Stevens Point; Edgar 
Zobel, Princeton; and Ausel Ritzenthaler, Reedsburg. 


Officers of the Brown County Teachers association 
were re-elected at a meeting of the teachers in the 
county, last month. Officers are Robert Dessureau, 
Preble, president; Clarence Imig, Howard, vice-presi- 
dent; and Mrs. Leila Fostner, Howard, secretary— 
treasurer. 


“We are 100%—Cochrane.” 
—P. T. Wick, Prin. 


For the first time in the history of the school 
Cochrane is furnishing free textbooks for the students. 


Lena teachers again 100% in the W.E.A., 
teports Principal Edward M. Murphy. He also writes 
that work on the $40,000 addition to the high school 
building, comprising a gym, classrooms, and modern- 
ization of the present building, was scheduled to be- 
gin early this month. 


“Mindoro reports 100% enrollment for the 


4th consecutive year.” 
—E. W. Messinger, Prin. 


Hartford teachers had their first social get-together 
on October 30. Ladies of the Legion Auxiliary served 
the banquet. This was followed by informal speeches 
after which the evening was devoted to bridge. The 
good time had by our sistern and brethren of Hart- 
ford should be a regular occasion everywhere. 


Jeanette Smith is a new teacher at Reeseville, han- 
dling work in the fifth and sixth grades. 








MOST famous holiday postmark in all the 
world is Santa Claus, Indiana. The name of 
this village of scarcely 100 population was 
originally Santaclaus. A stamp collector dis- 
covered the name and recommended that it 
be changed to Santa Claus. Mail leaped from 
a small daily bundle to truck loads. 


—_— 

ROLLING from the presses and into the 
hearts of boys and girls is EveErRypAy LIFE 
(list 48¢), a new kind of Primer by Ethel Maltby 
Gehres, published this fall. Now ready—Every- 
DAY LIFE PRE-PRIMER. The text is also about 
child activities: Caring for Pets, Simple Duties 
in the Home, and so on. Illustrations are more 
actual photographs of real boys and girls. 


~_ 

“DEPENDABILITY ’”’ is the characteristic 
which the motorist demands above all else in 
his automobile, according to the tabulation of 
questionnaires sent to more than 1,000,000 
motorists. In dictionaries, too, dependability is 
of paramount importance. More than 3,000,000 
boys and girls are using THE WINSTON Sim- 
PLIFIED DICTIONARY because they can depend 
upon finding every word defined so that its use 
and meaning can be instantly understood. 


~ 

PHI BETA KAPPA, first and most fa- 
mous of ‘‘Greek-letter” societies, was organized 
on December 5, 1776, at the College of William 
and Mary at Williamsburg, Virginia. Living 
members, approximately 70,000; chapters and 
associations, 122, which include associations 
in China, England, Italy, Japan, Persia, and 
Syria. Franklin Delano Roosevelt is the twelfth 
of the Presidents to wear the coveted key. 


“~_s 

HIGH school and junior high school students 
who use CORRECTIVE ENGLISH (Workbooks I 
and II) learn correct English because they 
actually use correct English in varied, interest- 
ing, and natural activities. Every sensory 
channel—eye, ear, voice, and hand—receives 
definite and carefully graded training. 


al 

ACCORDING to the famous “Curve of 
Forgetting”’ developed by Ebbinghaus: Half an 
hour after we have barely learned something, we 
forget half of it. In eight hours, two thirds. 
We forget more in the first thirty minutes than 
we do in the following thirty days. Better 
order early, lest you forget, THE NEw SILENT 
READERS, Pre-Primer to Book VIII. 


The JOHN C.AYVA Kom wey" COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. PHILADELPHIA PA. 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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Go S outh 


Sunshine—Health—Play 
“‘Completely Arranged“ 


CHRISTMAS 
HOLIDAY TOURS 


as for 7 days 
low *6 Gy O Oo all-expense 
as from Chicago 


Everything planned in advance—wonderful oppor- 
tunities to get away from winter—for a few days— 
two weeks or longer. 


Florida, Cuba, New Orleans 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Mississippi Gulf Coast 
California via New Orleans 
Old Mexico, Caribbean Cruises 
and Foreign Lands nearby 








J. L. Reilly, Traveling Passenger Agent 
Illinois Central System 
231 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


! 
i 
i] 
I 
Please send me details on completely arranged : 


tours to...-------.---------------- ewocesascan. : 

(State region interested in) 1 

OI 2 ost cxndnvnstennandninewkenaxene on asnes k 
, Address ie tae a ea ee ee a SS eae Ee ; 
ee OT MEET wk. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 





By a 207 to 141 vote, Ladysmith citizens recently 
rejected a proposal to build a $40,000 addition to the 
local high school. 


Practically every grade and rural school teacher in 
Pierce county turned out for the October meeting of 
the Pierce County Teachers association, held: at Ells- 
worth. In the absence of President Roland Snow the 
meeting was conducted by Joe Hyde, Salem, vice- 
president of the organization. Speakers included Mabel 
Jorstad, River Falls State Teachers college; Ida 
Qualle, supervising teacher; and Mark L. Saxton, 
county superintendent. 


The Waupaca county teachers institute held at 
Waupaca on Oct. 11 was the first institute held dur- 
ing the past 20 years at which no outside talent was 
used. A total of 152 out of 164 elementary teachers 
in the county attended, and listened to speeches by 
Supt. C. H. Bacher and the two supervising teach- 
ers, Helma T. Amundson and Rose M. Steinbach. 


Marian Marty, last year a teacher in the Birnam- 
wood schools resigned her teaching position to accept 
a teaching assignment in the Neenah schools. 


One of the finest displays of school work ever of- 
fered as a feature of a Western Wisconsin Teachers 
association convention was presented at the annual 
meeting of the association, in La Crosse, the early 
part of October. ‘Our Community Record”, an ex. 
hibit of ancient relics of historical significance to the 
community of Caledonia was one of the most inter. 
esting displays. Exhibits by the schools of Bangor, 
Tomah, and Westby were outstanding. 


Lillian Simonsen, Oshkosh, has been appointed 
principal of the Douglas school in Watertown, suc- 
ceeding Miss Edna J. Voss, who taught for 34 years 
prior to her death the early part of October. 


The Cudahy Teachers association had a banquet 
the latter part of October, at which time Judge 
John C. Karel of Milwaukee was the speaker. Ed- 
ward J. Paulus was general chairman of the event. 


Margaret Bloodgood, biology teacher in the Mon- 
roe junior high school, suffered a painfully sprained 
ankle the latter part of October. Moral: watch your 
step, girls. 


F, W. Jungck, principal of the Dunn county nor- 
mal school, was elected president of the county local 
of the W.E.A. the latter part of October. Other offi- 
cers are: Kenneth Brehm, vice-president; and Helen 
Larson, supervising teacher, secretary—treasurer. 


C. H. Dorr, superintendent of the Milton—Milton 
Junction schools, has been elected Chairman of the 
Whitewater Forensic district, according to Supt. Bray 
of Ft. Atkinson, retiring district chairman. 


“Benton continues its 100% enrollment.” 
—B. G. Esler, Prin. 


The superintendents and supervising teachers from 
the central Wisconsin counties held their annual 
group meeting at La Crosse on the 1st of last month. 
Those present were: Esther Daffinrud, John Lawton, 
Grace Cassels, Ollie Severson, Katherine Betthauser, 
Pearl Rose, Agnes Hanson, Grace Webb, Frederick 
Hake, Otto Lund, Hilda Kamps, Thomas Halloran, 
Mabel Berg, Emily Stromstad, and Frances Blakley. 
The morning was spent visiting rural schools, while 
the afternoon was devoted to round table discussions 
on problems common to all counties. A second meet- 
ing is being held this month in Black River Falls. 
This year’s officers are: Frederick Hake, Juneau 
County, president; Grace Cassels, Monroe County, 
vice-president; and Frances Blakley, Vernon County, 
secretary—treasurer. 


Taylor County Normal school reports 100% 
enrollment in local, state and national asso- 
ciations. August Newman is principal. 


Wauilard Blaesser, social science teacher at Milton 
Union high school, resigned last October to accept a 
similar position in the Sheboygan high school. Ken- 
neth M. Stampp, Milwaukee, has succeeded Mr. Blaes- 
ser at Milton Union. 


“Muscoda 100% as usual.” 
—L. W. Amborn, Supt. 


De Pere has changed its report card system accord- 
ing to Supt. T. J. McGlynn. Nine-week reports will 
be mailed to parents, and in keeping with modern 
trends the reports will include more than a mere 
numerical evaluation of school work. 
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Look out for an epidemic of tummy aches in Edger- 
ton! A news clipping informs us that 25 Edgerton 
High school boys have turned their attention to cook- 
ing. The Chef club will meet once a week. No pro- 
vision has been made for the consumption of their 
burnt offerings. 


The school administrators and teachers in Me- 
nomonie are prepared to give every child an ade- 
quate eye test, through the purchase of a machine 
which will give each pupil a very good test as to his 
or her ability to see normally. The testing will be 
done by the school nurse, Marie C. Buckley. 


Supervising Teacher Ruby Lundquist and four Bur- 
nett county teachers, Marion Smestad, Florence Ol- 
sen, Doris Bowman and Dorothy Conroy, escaped in- 
juries the middle of October when their car skidded 
and hit a culvert. Fortunately nothing worse than a 
severe shake-up resulted. 


F. J. Flanagan is the new president of the Calumet 
County Teachers association, succeeding Paul Tormey 
of New Holstein. Arthur Imm, Chilton, is the new 
vice-president, succeeding Ruth Koehler, Brillion, 
while Arno Bade, Brillion, was re-elected secretary— 
treasurer. 


The Antigo faculty has inaugurated an interesting 
series of “‘as-others-see-us” faculty meetings. At each 
meeting a representative of a specific department pre- 
sents the aims of his department's teaching, the prob- 
lems encountered, and the methods of instruction 
employed. At the close he invites criticisms, sugges- 
tions, and questions. The first meeting was conducted 
by Charles Horwitz of the science department, while 
the teachers of English, with Mary Moors as chair- 
man, discussed their problems at the November meet- 
ing of the faculty. 


October 11th was homecoming at Antigo. An im- 
pressive parade was the first event of the day, with 
each school organization having a float. This was fol- 
lowed by a big bonfire and a pep meeting led by 
coaches Frank Kirk and Vernon Gongoll. . 


Florence public schools are again 100% in 
W.E.A. membership. 


As usual the schools of the state have been sub- 
jected to an invasion of the vast assortment of bugs 
which combine their efforts to give students unex-, 
pected vacations. Madison schools were closed for a 
week last month as the result of a scarlet fever epi- 
demic, while some of the Marshfield schools were 
closed for the same reason the latter part of October. 


Mishicot reports 100% membership. The 
school reports two other items of interest: (1) A 
band has been added to the curriculum, with about 
50 students participating. (2) All teachers in both 
the high and graded school at Mishicot are between 
21 and 25 years of age. There’s nothing like keeping 
the school alive with young people with young ideas! 


Newly elected officers of the Taylor County Teach- 


SKEPTICISM QUICKLY DISPELLED 


“I am glad to tell you that I sold an 
article to Real America. Before enrolling 
I was quite skeptical with regard to 
N. I. A. training being the best prep- 
aration for writing in fields other than 
newspaper reporting, but now I am con- 
vinced, Having taught some English and 
much grammar during many years as a 
normal school principal, I thought I was 
ace high in these subjects and could write 
a story fairly well. But when I came up 
against those fellows on your Copy Desk 
—well, I was taken down a peg or two. Moreover, I now know 
that N. I. A. does not pander to its subscribers, but renders a 
real service by giving thorough, sincere and expert criticism.” 

E. L. Mendenhall, 
253 Linden St., Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


How do you know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried ? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to 
do, waiting for the day to come some time when 
you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery. 
“I am a writer” ? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you 
probably never will write. Lawyers must be law 
clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must 
be draftsmen. We all know that, in our times, the 
egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that any one becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is 
why so many authors and writers spring up out of 
the newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing—of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their background and their con- 
fidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—continu- 
ous writing—the training that has produced so many 
successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


Nea Institute training is based on the New York 
Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive 
actual assignments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized. A group of men, whose combined 
newspaper experience totals more than 200 years, are respons- 
ible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, 
you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own 
distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time develops in you 
the power to make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give 
little thought to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can 
often be earned for material that takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. 
—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and 
often on the impulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This 
tells you whether you possess the fundamental qualities nec- 
essary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic in- 
stinct, creative imagination, etc. You’ll enjoy taking this test. 
The coupon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, One Park Avenue, New York. 





i Newspaper Institute of America : 
1 One Park Avenue, New York \ 
| . Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- ; 
1 tude Test and further information about writing for profit, | 
; as promised in Wisconsin Journal of Education, Dec., 1935. ; 
1 Mr. ' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
! 
' 
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The NEW 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


New from cover to cover. Backed by a century of 
leadership. William Allan Neilson, President of 
Smith College, Editor in Chief, heads the most 
authoritative staff of editors ever organized. Con- 
tains 600,000 entries—the greatest amount of in- 
formation ever put into one volume— 122,000 
more entries than any other dictionary. 12,000 
terms illustrated. Magnificent plates in color 
and half tone. Thousands of encyclopedic ar- 
ticles —3,350 pages. Write for free, illustrated 
pamphlet containing specimen pages, color 
plates, and full information. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY second Edition 





* Florence County, with 44 members, is again 
100% in W.E.A. membership. And we might add 
in passing that the majority of the northern counties 
give our association the strongest kind of support. 
They're loyal, these northern teachers! 


The rural teachers of Oconto county held their 
first meeting of the year at the Hickory school off 
Oct. 18. The following teachers appeared on the pro- 
gram: Marcella Hanson, Helen Meetz, Allan Stewart, 
Thelma Parkinson, and Lulu Wilson, supervising 
teacher. 


Prof. N. S. James, debate coach at Oshkosh State 
Teachers college, was recently elected president of 
the midwest debating conference. 


M. H. Spicer, Wisconsin Dells, is the new presi- 
dent of the Columbia County Teachers association 
for 1935-36. Other officers elected this fall are: F. T. 
Price, Portage, treasurer; and Helen R. Ziegler, Co- 
lumbus, secretary. 


A. C. Jones, Verona, is the new president of the 
Western Dane County Teachers association, with the 
following as fellow officers: Mrs. Grace Pekel, vice- 
president; and Edythe Santerman, secretary—treasurer. 


A news item under date of October 10 recently 
reached our desk, acquainting us with the fact that 
T. H. Lage, former superintendent of schools of 
Barron county and at various times a high school 
principal in the state, suffered a paralytic stroke at 
his home in Pepin the early part of October. No 
other news concerning Mr. Lage’s condition reached 
our desk. 


G. A. Rosenow, superintendent of the Niagara 
schools, was re-elected president of the Marinette 
County Teachers association in the first meeting of 
the organization this past fall. Other officers, J. E. 
Ulrich and Angeline Blase, were re-elected, too. 
Clayton Lee and W. E. Morton of Marinette were 
named as members of the executive committee. 

In order to facilitate the arrangement of future 
programs the membership of the Marinette County 
Teachers association was divided into three parts: 
rural, intermediate, and high school teachers. Esther 
Dahl, county supervisor, will head the rural teachers; 
Leon Lohff of Crivitz, the intermediate; and H. W. 
Marshall, principal of the Goodman high school, the 
high school group. 


Spooks ran wild at the Jefferson school gym in 
Menasha on Oct. 30 when the Menasha Teachers as- 
sociation held its annual Hallowe'en party. H. O. 
Griffith was general chairman of the affair with 
Carol A. Walker as chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee. Other committee chairmen were M. M. Bas- 
ing, decorations; Amelia Horn, refreshments; and 
Helen Oberweiser, entertainment. 


“Price County Normal faculty is 100% 
W.E.A.; 100% N.E.A.; and 100% P.C.T.A. 
(Price County Teachers Association).” 

—Wm., Milne, Principal 


F. J. Flanagan, Calumet county superintendent, 
acted as county chairman of the Home and Farm 
accident prevention committee of the American Red 
Cross in the safety drive this past fall. 


Through the efforts of J. K. Brownell, U. S. Forest 
Ranger, and-Daniel L. Brace, county supt., the teach- 
ers of Bayfield County enjoyed an interesting and 
instructive tour of the Bayfield County forest area 
the early part of October. 


William C. Knoelk of Milwaukee is playing an 
increasingly important role in the activities of the 
National Safety Council. Mr. Knoelk has been iden- 
tified with the Council for many years and has also 
taken a prominent part in the work done by the 
Milwaukee Safety Commission. He was recently ap- 
pointed chairman of the Street and Highway Traffic 
section of the commission, which post automatically 
makes him a director of the organization. 


Professor John Guy Fowlkes was in Philadelphia 
on November 16-18 attending a meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence Yearbook Commission, 
of which he is a member. 


Ellis Puolette is the new athletic coach and science 
instructor at Wautoma. 


American Education Week in Janesville had the 
full co-operation of civic organizations. A week's 
program in the various schools was shown in a large 
ad appearing in the local paper, the ad being paid 
for by twelve of the city’s business organizations. 
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A W.E.A. local was recently formed at Milton- 
Milton Junction and the following were elected as 
officers: Buelah Barnett, principal of the Milton Junc- 
tion school, president; Kenneth Babcock, Milton, vice- 
president; and Ruby Agnew, Milton, secretary— 
treasurer. 


Newly elected officers of the Plymouth Teachers 
association are Vernon Zimmerman, president; Shir- 
ley Nichols, vice-president; and Olene Johnson, sec- 
retary—treasurer. 


Stella Wood, prominent Minneapolis educator, 
spoke at the kindergarten round table meeting held in 
connection with the Northwestern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Association convention at Eau Claire the early 
part of October. Josephine Kauffman of Chippewa 
Falls was named chairman of the group for the cur- 
rent year, with Isabel Champion, Hudson, as secretary 
of the group. 


If you live in the neighborhood of the Milwaukee 
River (before it becomes the water route for grape- 
fruit, dead cats, and berry crates in the city proper) 
you'd better look over your fishing tackle this win- 
ter, for the Izaak Walton League, Milwaukee chap- 
ter, with S. W. Strothman as president, planted a 
whole carload of fingerlings brought up from the 
Mississippi last month. The “planting’’ was done by 
high school boys, under supervision of adult con- 
servationists—a first class lesson in real conservation 
work. Mr. Strothman had hoped to secure the ship- 
ment at a time when all biology classes in Milwaukee 
could witness the stocking of the stream, but the 
shipment arrived on a week day instead of Saturday, 
as originally planned. 


At the last meeting of the Central Wisconsin 
Teachers association in Wausau an amendment to 
the constitution was proposed, to give the executive 
committee the power to choose the time and meeting 
place for the convention. This would mean that the 
meeting would alternate between Stevens Point and 
Wausau. Action will be taken next fall. 


Principal Frank B. Hebal reports that Mon- 
tello continues to be 100% in the W.E.A. 
Also that a Smith Hughes course is being offered at 
Montello this year, with Vernon Peroutky as in- 
structor. 


“This makes our school 100% as usual.” 
—C. E. Nodolf, Prin., So. Side School, Hartford 


“Randolph is again 100%.” 
—Prin. A. C. Abraham 


“This keeps intact our long string of con- 
secutive 100% enrollments.” 
—R. G. Du Charme, Sec., Menasha 


A “‘get-acquainted dinner” for the purpose of wel- 
coming the new teachers to the Wausau Teachers 
association, was held at the Wausau Club on Octo- 
ber 15. Dorothy Salsrud, president of the organiza- 
tion, acted as toastmistress. Teachers who participated 
in the program were Lois Se Cheverill, Lucille 
Wienke, Jean Matheson, and Harold Waller. 


The Door County teachers held a “‘get-acquainted 
party” at the Sevastopol High school gym on Octo- 
ber 18. Those who attended had a grand evening of 
entertainment and gossip. 












help 
youngsters to keep healthy and 
strong. Four Factors that aid 
Good Teeth are Proper Food, 
Personal Care, Dentist’s Care 
and plenty of Chewing Exer- 
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Forward Looking manufacturers call 
upon great Universities to make impartial investiga- 
tions of their products. Results of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 

The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 
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When in 
Milwaukee - 


. . of course you'll want to stay 
at The Schroeder--Milwaukee’s 
finest hotel. Conveniently locat- 
ed. Take advantage of the 
unusually low week-end rates! 


HOTEL 


SCHROEDER 


Beth Stanford, Fond du Lac teacher, recently at- 
tended an interesting meeting in Chicago at which 
the publishers of Lucy Fitch Perkins’ books of “Little 
Twin” stories paid honor to the author. Miss Stan- 
ford was one of a group of children to hear Miss 
Perkins’ stories before they were published. It was 
the author's habit to read her manuscript to the 
neighborhood ‘“‘gang’’ and see how they reacted. All 
of the group, nicknamed by the author as_ her 
“poison squad’, were guests at the Chicago meeting. 


Nellie P. Lamoreux, for 15 years vice-principal of 
Waukesha High school, recently resigned, after hav- 
ing been granted a two-month leave of absence this 


fall. 


Beatrice Sage of Wild Rose, recently a teacher in 
the schools of Evanston, Ill., is now a member of the 
Shawano faculty, succeeding Lydia Johnson who re- 
signed to study in Detroit this year. 


Eldon L. Johnson is the new president of the 
Waupun Teachers association. Other officers are Earl 
Irish, vice-president; and Sylvia Landaal, secretary— 
treasurer. 


Durand city schools are again 100%. 
—Supt. C. P. Larson 


New faculty members at Waupun are Dorothy 
Lyne and Ellen Stuart, English; Alice Stryker, girls’ 
phy. ed. and general science; Lorenz Bahr, music and 
social science; Vernon Zimmerman, arithmetic and 
coaching; Margaret Jones and Georgia Kissling, 
grades; and Lawrence Robinson, principal of the 
Lincoln grade school. 








W. Markham Morton, for the past two years sci- 
ence teacher and band director in Illinois, and for- 
merly associated with the Fairchild schools, is the 
new principal at Oakfield, succeeding A. E. Northrup 
who resigned last spring to study law at the state 
university. 


1936 will mark the 100th anniversary of Wiscon- 
sin’s establishment as a territory and the selection of 
Madison as the capital city. Arrangements are under 
way in Madison for a centennial celebration showing 
the progress of the entire state. 


Uel W. Lamkin is the new Secretary—General of 
the World Federation of Education Associations. Mr, 
Lamkin is well known in Wisconsin, having spoken 
before teacher groups in years past. 


The following were elected as 1935-96 officers of 
the Wisconsin Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, at the recent meeting of the association in 
Milwaukee during the state teachers convention: A. C. 
Conrad, Superior, president; George’ A. Scott, La 
Crosse, vice-president; and Edward Hinterberg, Wa- 
tertown, secretary—treasurer. Harry A. Weingarten, 
Custer H. S. Milwaukee was named as a member 
of the executive committee. 


Tabitha Marie Rizmann, kindergarten teacher at 
Monroe, is the author of a booklet ‘Petals of Beauty”, 
published this fall. The booklet is a collection of her 
poems which have appeared in the Sunshine maga- 
zine during the past few years. 


A recent vote of the people of Antigo on the 
question of building a new vocational school and 
junior high would indicate that the electorate is in 
favor of such a proposal. The city council’s proposal 
called for a bond issue of $118,500, while the federal 
government would supply $96,000. 


Supervising teachers of Fond du Lac, Waushara, 
Washington, Green Lake, and Winnebago counties 
met the middle of October and discussed problems 
common to all. Part of the day was spent in school 
visitation, the group observing school activities at the 
Lakeside school, of which Mrs. Amber Morgan is 
teacher, and at the Slough Bridge school, where Mar- 
jorie Knoll is the teacher. Supervisors who attended 
the conference were Edna Wentker, Lucile Schmitz, 
Lois Goolick, H. H. Snyder, Esther Voll, Adell Mc- 
Kenney and Eva Monson. 


John P. Anderson, agriculture instructor at the 
Oconto Falls High school since 1926, recently re- 
signed his post to become local director of the Oconto 
County branch of the Rural Resettlement program. 


Fiscal independence has been achieved by the Phil- 
lips board of education, through recent action of the 
Phillips city council which voted to give the board of 
education full control over educational expenditures. 
Heretofore the annual school budget has been drawn 
by the board and presented to the city council. 


The annual convention of the teachers of Polk 
county and the village teachers of Burnett county 
was held at Frederic the 7th of this month. J. C. 
Rutherford of St. Croix Falls and County Superin- 
tendent Kenneth L. Outcelt were in charge of the 
program devoted to graded school problems while 
L. Heinshon of Amery acted as chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the program for high school 
teachers. 
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The Cudahy Teachers association presented its an- 
nual faculty play on the 9th and 10th of this month. 
The play selected this year was ‘Applesauce’, a com- 
edy filled with humorous sidelights on the typical 
American family. Teachers appearing in the cast were 
Roy D. Crawford, Evelyn Schoenmann, Evelyn Schuh, 
Lorraine Jones, Bernard Hogue, Stephen Kimmler, 
and Edward Vogel. Lillian Segall coached the play. 


Supt. J. H. Murphy of New Holstein (one of our 
newly elected vice-presidents) spoke on ‘What's New 
in Education’ at the Mission House college near 
Sheboygan last month. Supt. Murphy called attention 
to the new type of teacher in the modern school, the 
type of man or woman who is leading young people 
to take the good out of the past and relate it to the 
facts of present day society. 


Stevens Point city schools are 100%. 
—F. Kuhl, Sec’y.—Treas. 


The W.LA.A. at its annual meeting held in con- 
nection with the state teachers convention voted down 
a proposal to do away with spring football practice 
in Wisconsin high schools. Previously the W.1.A.A. 
had favored such a move, so a vote of all high 
school coaches will be taken to determine final 
action. 


Ah-ha—the plot thickens. The November issue of 
the JOURNAL carried an item to the effect that Med- 
ford challenged the field—or rather all cities of 2000 
or less to equal their record of 434 high school pupils. 
Colfax hasn't let any grass grow under its feet, for 
the following answer to Medford reached our desk: 

“I notice that Medford has a challenge in the 
November issue of the WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION in which they stated that a high school 
enrollment of 434 in a village of 2000 inhabitants 
was something to talk about. 

“Colfax has a population of 919 but a high 
school enrollment of 347. This enrollment consists 
of 287 students outside of the village limits. If 
Medford can reach this figure we will take off our 
hats to them, but not until then.” 

Well, what about it Medford . . . or any other 
challenger? If not the prize will have to go to Col- 
fax; though Medford can still claim their record for 
cities of around 2,000 unless a better record is 
presented. 


“A bit late but we are again 100%.” 
—E. H. Boettcher, Prin., Chetek 
Better late than never, sez we. 


The annual banquet of the Buffalo County Teachers 
association was held at Mondovi the middle of last 
month. 


The Lafayette rural teachers, Chippewa County, 
have been active this year. Each month they have met 
to discuss lesson plans, seat work, and other phases 
of teaching which are of interest and help to all 
rural teachers. 

Another active group in Chippewa County, the 
Bloomer Rural Teachers local of the W.E.A., met at 
the Bloomer High school the early part of October. 
Those present were Lauretta Balts, Mabel Carlson, 
Margaret Coffey, Pernelle-Culver, Ellen Ford, Hazel 
Hanson, Ardis Hanson, Henrietta Horne, Gertrude 
Korger, Thelma Peterson, Vera Polanski, Barbara 
Rihn, Norma Ringer, Roma Schlenk, Helen Schmidt, 
Laura Steele, and Bernice Poirier. Art suggestions 
were displayed and some patterns passed out. 
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Our 
“Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year” 
is more than a 
meaningless forml 
| 


For many years the Fond du Lac School 
i} Supply Co. has had the pleasure of serv- 
ing Wisconsin schools and teachers. Our 
constant contacts have resulted in friend- 
ships and good will which we _ value 
greatly. So, as an old year ends and an- 
other begins we wish to extend sincere 
greetings of the season to our many Wis- 
consin school friends. 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 


Member Wisconsin Education Association 























Owen D. Owens, Montello, was recently elected 
second vice-president of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, at the national convention held in Kansas City. 


The industrial arts class in electricity at the Norris 
Foundation School at Mukwonago handled a real 
assignment this fall when they installed a four-circuit 
program clock connecting up four different buildings. 


H. W. Powers, formerly of Sycamore, Ill., is the 
new principal of Norwalk High school, and J. W. 
Tramburg of Fall River is the newly appointed coach 
and instructor of history and mathematics. 


Doris Shello of River Falls is a new member of 
the Frederic high school faculty, teaching English 
and biology. 


There’s nothing static about the teaching methods 
in Manitowoc county. Another evidence of the pro- 
gressive attitude of teachers in and around that 
county comes to us in the form of a news story con- 
cerning a series of demonstration meetings held dur- 
ing October at which County Supt. Mueller and his 
supervising teachers instructed teachers as to new 
procedures in the teaching of arithmetic, reading and 
language. The new plan does away with class in- 
instruction to a greater extent than has been possible 
before and substitutes individual and group teaching 
as the needs arise. 


Fox Lake has been 100% in the W.E.A. for 
many years, and reports a perfect record 
again this fall. T. Premo is principal. Mr. Premo 
also reports that two new teachers have joined the 
faculty at Fox Lake this year; Helen Fox of Wash- 
burn and Estelle Buhl, West Bend. 
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Officers of the Oneida local of the W.E.A. were 
re-elected last October. They are: Al Grahn, principal 
of the Minocqua state graded school, president; Ellen 
Olson, vice-president; and Kathryn Jole, secretary— 
treasurer. 


We are pleased to note that the University of Wis- 
consin membership in the W.E.A. has increased this 
year. 


Things are looking up at Brandon, according to 
some mighty fine reports we've recently received from 
Principal Earle R. Starkey. One of the best items, 
from our purely selfish point of view is the fact that 
Brandon reports 100% this year. Last year they 
missed a 100% record when one teacher refused to 
join the association. 

Another sign of better times is the fact that a 
teaching position in the grades which was eliminated 
as a means of economy has been restored this year. 
. . . Four new teachers at Brandon are Lela Dahm, 
George Stevenson, Louise Frazier and Otis Mickelson. 


The annual meeting of the Jackson County Teach- 
ers association, held the latter part of October, at- 
tracted a near record turn-out with all except nine of 
the 165 teachers of the county being present. The 
following teachers were elected for the coming year: 
Harold Wike, Melrose, president; Stuart Olson; Mer- 
rillan, vice-president; Agnes Jepson, Pray, secretary; 
and Lorraine Hanson, North Branch, treasurer. 


An All-County Teachers chorus is being planned 
in Manitowoc County, according to a recent bulletin 
from the office of Co. Supt. E. S. Mueller. Mabel 
Nott, a member of the faculty of the county normal 
school will direct the singing. 


Two Dane county teachers, Helen Losinski, Mid- 
dleton, and her sister Blanche, supervising teacher in 
western Dane county, were injured in an auto acci- 
dent near Richland Center the latter part of October. 
The driver of the other auto was held on a charge 
of driving while under the influence of liquor. The 
Losinski car was utterly wrecked, and both teachers 
were confined to the Richland Center hospital as a 
result of the mishap. 


Teachers of the town of Mineral Point met on 
Oct. 16 and elected the following as officers for this 
school year: Monica Burns, president; Barbara Lav- 
erty, vice-president; and Jane Murphy, secretary. 


L. M. Millard, county superintendent in Clark 
County is recognized in that section of the state as 
the champion game director. As a hobby Supt. Mil- 
lard has collected a vast amount of knowledge con- 
cerning folk games from many lands. The children of 
Clark County are taught to play a wide variety of 
games ranging from those of hand skills to those 
requiring serious concentration. Mr. Millard shows 
the students how to construct the games so that they 


can enjoy them at school and at home. 
course in typewriting and 


FREE Shorthand with a Type- 


writer purchased here. $110.00 Rebuilt 





Underwood for only $44. Write for Bargain 
List today on all office machines. 


PRUITT, Inc., 558 Pruitt Bldg., Chicago 











“Rock County is 100% in the W.E.A.” 
—Hattie Fredrick, Sec. 


The operetta, The Bamboo Box, presented by the 
glee clubs of the Chippewa Falls Junior High school, 
played to capacity houses on Nov. 6 and 7. Harriet 
Averill, music supervisor, directed the operetta, while 
the sets and costumes were designed by Edna Acker- 
knecht, art supervisor, and Ina Burman of the home 
economics department. Arvalee Linnell, director of 
physical education, had charge of the dances. 

Preceding the performance the school band under 
the direction of Vernon Knox entertained the audi- 
ence for a half hour. 


A. P. Euler, principal at Wabeno High 
school reports 100% membership again this 
year. That’s nine straight years for the high school 
and several for the grades. Principal Euler reports 
many items of interest, to wit: A regular school 
course in Forestry is being offered under the direc- 
tion of A. V. Dreier. . . . Harold Rusch, music 
teacher, has ninety-three boys and girls enrolled in 
the band and orchestra classes. . . . Tentative plans 
have been made for the building of a $30,000 gym 
and community hall. . . . New school equipment in- 
cludes a moving picture machine and a radio, the 
latter a gift of the alumni. So you see, things are 
really going ahead up Wabeno way. 


“Chetek Public Schools are again 100% in 
the W.E.A.” 
—Ernest Blado 


The Oshkosh Education Association is making a 
concerted drive to have teaching salaries restored to 
the 1930 level, according to a recent news clipping 
which has reached our desk. In asking for a restora- 
tion the teachers of Oshkosh call attention to the fact 
that teachers’ salaries received a greater percentage 
reduction than any other department salaries in the 
city, that the federal government and many Wisconsin 
cities have restored teaching salaries to 1929-30 levels, 
and that some of the other departments in Oshkosh 
have had all of their cuts restored. 


“This makes us 100% for this year.” 
—Martin Anderson, Prin., Colfax 


Two Monroe teachers, Lillian Gempeler and Ann 
Driesbusch, were badly shaken up in an auto smash- 
up the latter part of October. Fortunately their in- 
juries were not of a serious nature and both were 
able to resume their teaching duties shortly after the 
accident. 





CHRISTMAS VACATION TOURS 


FLORIDA—AIll Expense from Chicago. 
iS Pee ancutédnwseensamed $ 89.00 
IT ROSE 2226s ceumanwee 103.00 
Leaving Dec. 20th and 25th. 


MEXICO—AI1l1 Expense from Milwaukee. 
LY. DAYS ccweccnccwonenss $149.00 
TO WOE cnc wanncsseneucme 189.00 
Leaving December 21st and 26th. 


Send for descriptive literature—no obligation 
NYE & WINTER COMPANY 
—TRAVEL BUREAUS— 


231 W. Wis. Ave., Milwaukee 207 Sixth St., Racine 
623 N. 8th St., Sheboygan 2 So. Carroll St., Madison 
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Glenn T. Fiedler, electrical instructor in the Green 
Bay Vocational school, was named president of the 
Wisconsin Shop Teachers association at the annual 
meeting of that association during the state teachers 
convention in Milwaukee. Other officers are R. M. 
Steel, Milwaukee, vice-president; Fred E. Just, Janes- 
ville, secretary-treasurer; and B. J. Evans, Milwau- 
kee, sergeant-at-arms. 


“Well, this makes Cadott 100%, even if we 


are a little late.” 
—Prin. Paul Rosenberg 


Incidentally, Principal Rosenberg recently sent us 
an interesting pupil report card which he and W. K. 
Doonan worked out. It does not attempt to grade in 
the old method, but rather gives a check up on 
attendance, initiative and cooperation, with sugges- 
tions for improvement. It has been thoroughly tested 
by Principal Rosenberg, and has met with general 
approval throughout the community. Write to Cadott 
if you want a sample of the card. 


The November JouRNAL called attention to a re- 
cent publication of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, entitled An Experience Curriculum in Eng- 
lish. Teachers interested in this publication (350 pp. 
for $1.75) should order direct from the publishers, 
D. Appleton—Century Company, New York City. 


Familiar names and faces appear in the picture of 
the Milwaukee Normal school basketball team of 
1897-98, as printed in a recent issue of the Milwau- 
kee Journal. The team roster includes present and for- 
mer Wisconsin schoolmen. It was captained by Charles 
Carter. The business manager was Will J. Hamilton. 
William Darling (curly-haired then) was right for- 
ward; William F. Simmons, center; Harold Veedler, 
right guard; and the late Paul G. W. Keller, left 
guard. 


Miss Zoe Bayliss, University of Wisconsin, was re- 
elected president of the Wisconsin Association of 
Deans of Women at the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization, held in Milwaukee on November 7, dur- 
ing the state teachers convention. Other officers are 
Mrs. Harriet Fritsche, Oshkosh High school, vice- 
president; Irma Hathorn, River Falls State Teachers 
college, secretary; and Harriet Reynolds, Riverside 
High school, Milwaukee, treasurer. The publicity 
committee appointed by the president consists of Mary 
Keating, Whitefish Bay High school and Mabel Man- 
nix, Marquette University. 


New deans of women in Wisconsin are: Mabel 
Mannix, Marquette University, and Mary Keating, 
Whitefish Bay High school. The president of the 
Wisconsin Association of Deans and Advisers, Zoe 
Bayliss, University of Wisconsin, will be glad to 
have the names of other deans and advisers, who 
may have been appointed this year, sent to her. 


A night school is being planned at Brandon, with 
courses in agriculture, arts and crafts and commerce 
being offered. 





@ We have money 
available for short- 
term loans, at a reasonable rate of interest. If you 
are a member of the W.E.A. and desire a small 
loan, write us for details. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
716 Insurance Bidg., Madison, Wis. 
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MEMOIRS OF MARY D. BRADFORD 
Autobiographical and Historical Reminis- 
cences of Education in Wisconsin, through 
Progressive Service From Rural School 
Teaching to City Superintendent. 
SPECIAL LOW PRICE TO TEACHERS! 
Address the Author: 
6028 3rd Ave. Kenosha, Wis. 





Annual 
Advisors 


We have modern equipment and years of 
engraving experience to bring into con- 
crete form the ideas of your staff, together 
with plans of our artists, which will 
develop books of high merit at a 
minimum cost. 





Your request will bring a trained repre- 
sentative to aid you in your publication 
work. 


WISCONSIN ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Artists and Engravers 
109 So. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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TEACHERS—PHOTOS—MAGAZINES 
Member N. A. T. A. 


518-519 BEAVER INS. BLDG. 





Teachers Agency, Inc. 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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We recently received the November 13 issue of 
The Night Owl, publication of the evening vocational 
school at Superior. The issue contains a great deal of 
interesting news concerning night school classes and 
school activities. The item of most interest in the 
issue concerned the erection of the new vocational 
school building now under way. The architect's sketch 
of the building, as to be completed, is shown above. 

The new building when completed, will be 140 feet 
in length, 88 feet in width and three stories high with 
a greenhouse 30 feet square built on the roof. 

One of the important features will be a combined 
gymnasium and auditorium seating 450 persons. Re- 
movable seats will make it possible to transform the 
auditorium into a modern gymnasium. The first floor 
will have four large class rooms, a main office, and 
offices for the director and co-ordinator of the school. 

The second floor will be given over almost exclu- 
sively to commercial work. Four standard class rooms 


will be devoted to this branch of study. An art room 
and a large drafting room will also be found on this 
floor. 


Two sewing rooms, a laundry, two cooking rooms, 
a personal hygiene room, a music and dramatic room, 
will complete the third floor plan. 


One portion of the basement will be used as a 
target range and a large room for boxing and wres- 
tling is also included within the plans. A lunch 
room for boys will be located in the east side of the 
building. A stock room to be used for storing sup- 
plies under the care of the building custodian, will 
also be located in the basement. A good sized ele- 
vator running from the basement up to the green- 
house, will be installed. 


“The building will be one of the finest of its kind 
in the state,’ Mr. Hanson, director of Vocational 
Education in Superior, declared. 





Herbert Chapman, instructor in vocational agricul- 
ture at the Blair High school is conducting evening 
classes for farm boys not in school. The classes are 
held two evenings each week, with an enrollment of 
35 at the present time. Other evening classes for 
adults, in typing, are taught by Emily Bentley. 


Though rather small, the Cardinal, student publi- 
cation at the Washington school, Berlin, makes up 
for its smallness by being full of ‘wim and wiger’’. 
The last issue was attractively decorated with pictures 
appropriate to Thanksgiving and Armistice Day. 


A part of the American Education Week activities 
at Brandon consisted of an “open house’’ for parents. 
The entire gym was packed with spectators, who lis- 
tened to an interesting program presented by the dra- 
matic club and band, the latter student organization 


being directed by Otis Mickelson. 





Photoart 
Visual Units 





Teach the Visual Way 










A complete and well organized picture series. Each card 
(6 x 92) contains one picture and a descriptive paragraph 
above the picture. The descriptive material will aid the - 
child in interpreting the picture correctly. 


At present, we have ready for you Special 
Means of Transportation. . 67 Cards 3,25 Group 
DOR gy ane! Ose 58Cards 2.75 Offer 
Coal Mining. . . - ss 56Cards 2.75 

U.S. Northern Interior . . 74Cards 3.25 10.50 






844 N. Plankinton Ave 
Milwaukee 
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P. D. Plowman, the new principal of Walker High 
school, Washburn, re-enters the teaching profession 
after being in federal service for the past three years. 
He writes: ‘Although I am quite well known in other 
sections of Wisconsin this is my first experience in 
the far north, and I am enjoying my work.” 

Mr. Plowman gleefully reports that for the first 
time in 21 years Washburn recently held Ashland to 
a scoreless tie. Donald Anderson of Iron River is the 
new athletic coach at Washburn this year, and he 
seems to be getting results. 


H. C. Dornbush, principal of the Sheboygan county 
normal school, is the first Wisconsin educator to offer 
a textbook on conservation, since the 1935 legislature 
passed a law requiring the teaching of that subject 
in all public schools. The study consists of two vol- 
umes; one on agricultural conservation and the other 
on cultural nature study. Basic problems in land use, 
zoning, water and soil conservation and similar sub- 
jects are treated in the texts. 


Leonard Warner is the new agricultural teacher at 
Oconto, succeeding J. P. Anderson. Mr. Warner has 
been teaching at the Marion High school for the past 
two years. 


The International Council for Exceptional Children 
will hold its annual convention at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, on February 20-22, 1936. 


A bi-monthly paper, “The Purple and Gold’, te- 
cently made its initial appearance at Waldo High 
school. The entire paper is edited by the students, 
with Merlin Weinhold as editor-in-chief. 
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This past month the Shorewood (Milwaukee) 
schools sponsored a new type of “open house’, at 
which time attempts were made to iron out many of 
the difficulties that have confronted students since the 
beginning of school. Conferences between teachers 
and parents throughout the day provided direct per- 
sonal contact between parent, student and teacher. In 
other years the problems discussed were of a more 
general nature. 


The new budget of Janesville provides for partial 
restoration of teacher salary cuts during 1936. The 
board of education’s budget is 8.2 per cent over the 
total of last year. 


The university department of speech, the extension 
division, and leaders in high school forensic work 
have been conducting a series of speech institutes in 
various parts of the state this fall. The first institute, 
conducted at Amery the early part of last month, at- 
tracted 420 students from 26 communities. Similar 
meetings have been held at Mellen and Shawano, and 
the tremendous success of these first three conferences 
will probably result in further meetings of a similar 
nature in other parts of the state. 


To encourage parents to visit school, the Hawkins 
schools, grades six to twelve inclusive, held an “open 
house” on Wednesday evening, November 6, from 
seven until nine o'clock. During this time each grade 
had four different classes, each class lasting for a 
period of twenty-five minutes. 

If attendance were to indicate the success of this 
venture, it certainly proved to be a success. More 
than one hundred parents attended. Usually the ladies 
visiting school exceed the men in number, but since 
it was in the evening, just as large a number of men 
as women attended. The majority of the parents had 
not visited school previous to this. 


The first all-county meeting of the Rusk County 
Local of the Wisconsin Education Association met at 
Ladysmith, November 14. After a general meeting at 
which time reports of the state meeting were given, 
the assembly divided into groups. Committees were 
chosen from each group to assist if editing a Rusk 
County School Bulletin. 


Lillian Ellis, county superintendent in lowa county 
reports that the following school systems in her 
county are 100% in the W.E.A.: towns of Eden, 
Linden, Pulaski, Waldwick and Wyoming, Arena 
State Graded, Cobb State Graded, Cobb Union Free 
High, Barneveld, Highland, Mineral Point and Dodge- 
ville. 


Prairie du Chien is very enthusiastic about the 
work of the W.E.A. this year. They report 100% 
membership. Margaret Macauley was re-elected presi- 
dent of the W.E.A. local, with Carolyn Bergen as 
vice-president and Nona Deary as secretary—treasurer. 
A regular all-year program of professional study has 
been outlined for the current school year. 


Ella N. Montgomery, secretary of the Winnebago 
County Grade and Secondary Teachers association, re- 
ports an interesting meeting of that organization at 
the Omro High school on the evening of Novem- 
ber 18th. Carroll Flanagan, president, presided, while 
Roy Qually had charge of the program. Pupils of 
Omro entertained the teachers with some interesting 
musical selections and skits, after which Dr. Florence 
Case of Oshkosh State Teachers college spoke on the 
subject “Whither Bound”. 
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PROTECT THEM 


Today one of the duties of 
parental love is to protect 
children from their arch foe, 
tuberculosis—the greatest cause 
of death between the ages of 
fifteen and forty-five. Christmas 
Seals help you protect your 
children from this disease. 


BUY 
CHRISTMAS 
EALS 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations 
of the United States 





A new band, directed by F. M. Smith of Osseo, 
has been organized at Blair. 


The Department of Secondary Education of the 
N.E.A. 1s planning a series of study guides for many 
outstanding photoplays, such as Muatiny on the 
Bounty, A Tale of Two Cities, The Good Earth, The 
Three Musketeers, and other plays of outstanding lit- 
erary value. More information can be secured by writ- 
ing the Department of Secondary Education, Room 
1901, 130 West 42nd St., New York City. 


By a near-perfect vote of 48-3 the Highland board 
and interested citizens recently voted to raise $900 to 
match a government loan of $5,000 to build an addi- 
tion on the high school. Work on the project will 
begin soon. 


Helen Hetzel, Almond, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Portage County Teachers association. 
Other officers are: Lois Frye, Runkles school, Eau 
Pleine, vice president; Mary Peterson, Lincoln school, 
Belmont, secretary; and Ruth Leklem, Rosholt, 
treasurer. 


Vilas Wensel, the new music director at Wild 
Rose, has the whole school “note conscious’’. Out of 
115 students 98 are in some musical organization. 
Two choirs, a girls’ glee club and a band offer outlets 
for musical talent. 


If the Wild Rose basketball team wins any games 
you'll have to doff your hat to them, for they haven't 
a gym in which to practice. Wautoma has graciously 
consented to rent their gym to Wild Rose, but the 
handicap toward team development is great. 
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Agnes Henrikson, teacher in the Waushara County 
Normal school, has been busy giving speeches this 
fall, as a result of an interesting European trip this 
past summer. 


“I am pleased to report that Jackson County 
is again 100% in its membership to the Wis- 


consin Education Association.” 
—Agnes Jepson, Sec’y. 


The Historical Outlook is now being published in 
conjunction with The Social Studies with A. E. Mc- 
Kinley as Editor and W. G. Kimmel as Managing 
Editor. 


The November 12 issue of The Park Beacon, pub- 
lication of Washington Park High school, Racine, 
was dedicated to American Education Week. The issue 
was exceptionally large (10 pages) and carried many 
items of interest to parents and other citizens. 


The 1936 Phoenix, Janesville High school annual, 
is to be dedicated to John Arbuthnot, physics teacher. 
Mr. Arbuthnot is now in his 39th year of teaching in 
Janesville. 


An attractive school paper which comes to our of- 
fice is the Green Bay Vocational Record. The Novem- 
ber issue states that evening school enrollment has 
far exceeded the figures of previous years. Director 
H. O. Eiken has been conducting a safety class at- 
tended by 75 commercial drivers. This is another 
attempt to assist in curbing the terrible traffic toll 
and is the forerunner of other safety meetings. 


Necrology 
* W.E.A. Member at Time of Death 


Mrs. H. W. Mathison, wife of the debate coach and 
social science teacher at Eau Claire High school, died 
at an Eau Claire hospital on October 9. Prior to her 
marriage Mrs. Mathison was Alma Zerull of Mari- 
nette, and a teacher in the Marinette public school 
system. 


Anna Z. Desmond, former teacher at Wheeler, died 
by her own hand in Minneapolis on November 11. 


*Edna J. Voss, 55, principal of the Douglas grade 
school in Watertown, and for 34 years associated 
with the schools of that city, died on October 10, 
following an operation. 


Loretta G. Schneider, 34, from 1924-28 a teacher 
in the public schools of Superior, died at her home in 
Superior on October 13, after a lingering illness. 


Alantser F. Larsen, 44, a former teacher of physics 
in the Lincoln High school, Manitowoc, died at his 
home in that city on October 12. After leaving the 
teaching profession Mr. Larsen was associated with a 
prominent Manitowoc manufacturing concern. 


Mrs. Mira Wescott Brooks, 77, a teacher in the 
schools of Green county prior to her marriage in 
1883, died at the home of her daughter-in-law in 
Evansville on October 13. 


Mrs. Melvin Beardsley, nee Mildred Eaton, 37, for- 
mer rural teacher in Pierce County, died at the home 
of her parents in Ellsworth township, on October 13. 





Mrs. Jennie Chapelle, 79, a rural school teacher in 
the schools of Winnebago County during the 1870s 
died at the home of her son in Omro on October 11, 
after a lingering illness which resulted from a fal} 
and hip fracture last March. 


Ole J. Hohle, 76, former teacher in the schools of 
Pierce county and for 37 years county clerk, died at 
his home in Ellsworth October 13, as a result of a 
heart attack. 


Mrs. Bertha Hussey Nelson, 59, a former teacher 
in the Park school, Kaukauna, died at Gladstone, 
Oregon the early part of October. 


Mrs. H. C. Logan, 58, a former teacher in the 
schools of southwestern Wisconsin, died at her home 
in St. Cloud, Minnesota the middle of October. 


Thomas Webster, 75, at one time a teacher in the 
schools of Wisconsin, died at his home in Platteville 
on October 18, after a lingering illness. 


Mr. Joseph L. McCaffrey, 52, a teacher in the She- 
boygan schools prior to her marriage in 1907, died at 
Kiel on October 21. 


Ruth M. Bradfield, 44, a former teacher in the 
Eagle River schools, died by her own hand at La 
Crosse the latter part of October. 


Mrs. Joanna A. Collins, 85, formerly a teacher in 
the schools of Manitowoc and Sheboygan counties, 
died at her home in Sheboygan on October 20. 


Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, 62, founder of the school 
of journalistn at the University of Wisconsin and its 
director since its establishment more than a quarter 
of a century ago, died at his home in Madison the 
latter part of October, as the result of a heart attack, 


Mrs. F. H. Hembrook, a former teacher in the 
Waterford schools about thirty years ago, died at 
her home in Chetek the early part of November. Her 
death followed an operation, though she had been in 
ill health for some months prior to her death. 


Miss Louis M. Schultz, 85, Door county teacher 
for 41 years prior to her retirement 24 years ago, 
died at a Sturgeon Bay hospital on November 4 from 
old age complications and the result of a fall in 
which she broke her hip last October. 


*Charles F. Perry, 69, assistant superintendent of 
Milwaukee public schools in charge of industrial edu- 
cation died at his home in Milwaukee on November 5, 
following a heart attack. Mr. Perry entered the Mil- 
waukee school system in 1906 as director of the old 
Milwaukee school of trade, the fore-runner of Boys’ 
Technical High school. 


Mrs. A. H. Dahl, 80, many years ago a teacher 
at Coon Valley and of late years a resident of La 
Crosse, died at a La Crosse hospital October 5. 


Grant Showerman, noted professor of Latin at the 
University of Wisconsin for many years, died at a 
Madison hospital the early part of November, after 
a lingering illness. Professor Showerman had retired 
from active service last spring as a result of illness. 


*A post office notice informs us of the death of 
Nona Graf, Milton. We have no other information 
concerning Miss Graf’s death. 
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